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ORIGINAL PREFACE. 



Thb following epitome contains a general outline of the princi- 
ples of onr language, as embodied and illustrated in ^ The Institutet 
of English Grammar." The definitioivi and explanations . here 
-given, are necessarily few and short. The writer has endeavoured 
to make them as clear as possible, and as copious as his' limits would 
allow ; but it is plainly impracticable to crowd into the compass of 
a work like this, all that is important in the grammar of our Ian* 
guage. Those who desire a ^ore complete elucidation of the 
^^ubject, are invited to examine the author's larger work, 
'^^. For the use of young learners, small treatises are generally pre* 
^^ferred to large ones ; l)ecause they are less expensive to parents, 
and better adapted to the taste and capacity of children. A small 
'''treatise on Grammar, like a small map of the world, may serve to 
' ^ give the learner a correct idea of the more prominent features of 
J the subject ; and to these his attention should at first be confined ; 
* for, without a pretty accurate knowledge of the general scheme, the 
^ particular details and nice distinctions ot criticism can neither be 
tlnderstood nor remembered. s ^ . 

The only successful method of teaching grammar, is, to cause the 
principal definitions and rales to be committed thoroughly to mem- 
ory, that they may ever afterwards be readily applied. And the 
pupil should be alternately exercised in learning small portions of 
his book, and then applying them in parsing, till the whole is ren- 
dered familiar. 

The learner who shall thus go through this little work, will, it is 
imagined, acquire as good a knowledge of the subject as is to be 
derived from any of the abridgements used in elementary schools. 
And, if he is to pursue the study further, he will then be prepared 
to read with advantage the more copious illustrations and notes 
contained in the larger work, and to enter upon the various exer* 
cises adapted to its several parts. 

This work is in no respect necessary to the other, as it contains 
the same definitions, and pursues the same plan. The tfse of it in 
the early stages of pupilage will preserve a more expensive book 
from being soiled and torn ; and the scholar's advancement to the 
larger work may be expected to increase his pleasure and accelerate 
his progress in the study. 

GooLD Bbdwh^ . 



PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 



SmoE the completion and publication of m.y Grammar of Eoglieli 
Grammars, it has frequently been suggested to me, that a new and 
cntical revision of the Institutes and First Lines, to present them 
in a state of stricter conformity to that more elaborate ^ork, and 
to obviate at the same time some remaining defects which had 
occasionally been noticed, might be the means of incrf^asing thei 
usefulness, and sustaining the reputation of these pretty widely 
known school-books. Such an improvement of the Institutes the 
4uthor carefully prepared for the stereotypers during the last year. 
Having now performed, in like manner, and with proportionate 
pains, a new revision, or a sort of recasting, of the First Lines of 
English Grammar, he may perhaps, without lack of modesty, 
commend this little book to the managers of schools, as being, 
in his own estimation at least, the best and cheapest, epitome of 
English Grammar yet offered to their choice. 

GooLD Bbowk. 

LTVir, Mass., 1855. 
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ENGLISH GEAMMAR. 



Enoush Grammar is tlie art of speaking, read< 
ing, and writing the English language correctly. 

It is divided into four parts ; nanxely, Orthog* 
raphy, Etynaology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, ^epai** 
ate words, and spelling. 

Etymology "treats of the different parts of 
speech, with their classes and modifications. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, gov- 
ernment, and arrangement, of words in sentences, 

Pix)s6dy treats of punctuation, utterance, fig- 
ures, and vei*sification. 



PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separ- 
ate words, and spelling. 

CHAPTEB L— OP LETTEES 

A Letter is an alphabetic mark, or character, 
commonly representmg some elemejitary sound 
of a word. 



10 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. [PART I. 

An elementary sound of a word, is a simple or 
primary sound of the human voice, used in speak- 
^ing. 

The letters in the English alphabet are twenty- 
six ; Aa,Bb, Oc, D d, E e, F f, G g, Hh, li, 
Jj^ Kh, L ?, Mmy Nn^ O o, F p, Q q^ It '^y 
8s, Tt, Uu, Vv, Ww.Xw, Yy.Zz. 

Observation 1. — ^Tho names of the letters, as now commonly 
Bpoken and written in English, are -4, Bee^ Cee^ Dee^ E^ Eff^ Gee^ 
Aitch, ly Jay, Kay^ Ell^ JS'm, En^ Oy Pee^ Kue^ Ar^ -£5m, Tee^ Xf^ 
Vee, JDouhU'Uy Ex^ Fy, Zee. 

Obs. 2. — These names, like those of the days of the week, though 
they partake the nature of nouns proper, may form regular plurals; 
thus, AeSy BeeSy Gees^ Dees^ Ees^ Effs^ Gees^ AitcTteSyleSy Jays^ Kays^ 
MUy EmSy En$y Oes, Fees, Kues, Ars, Essea^ Tees^ Ues, Vees, Double' 
ites^ ExeSy Wies, Zeea, 

Obs. 3. — Unlike the other letters, all the principal vowels— 
whether capitals, as A, E, I, O, U, or small forms, as a, e, i, o, u — 
)jaine themselves ; each of them, as the name of itself, having thei 
long, primary sound with which it usually forms an accented sylla- 
ble; as in Abely Enochs IsaaCy Obed^ Urim, The other letters, 
tliough they never actually or fully form their own names, arei 
often used in lieu of them, and are read as the words for which 
tliey are assumed; as, 0, for Gee; F, for Eff"; J, for Jay ; H, for 
Ait^, 
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CLASSES OF THE LETTERS. -f- 



The letters are divided into two general classes, 
DOweU and consonants. 

A vowel is a letter which forms a perfect sound, 
when uttered alone ; as, a, e, o. 

A consonant is a letter which cannot be per- 
fectly uttered till joined to a vowel ; as, J, c, d. 

The vowels are a, e^ ?, o, % and sometimes w, 
and y. All the other letters are consonants. 

Ty or y is called a consonant when it precedes 
a vowel heard in the same syllable ; as in wine, 
twine, whine, ye, yet, youth: in all other cases, 
these letters are vowels ; as in newly, dewy, eye* 
hrow. 

Ob$^ 1.— The consonants are divided into mutes and aemvootoeh. 



CHAP. 1.] ORTHOGRAPHY. — ^LETTERS. 11 

Obs. 2. — ^A mute is a consonant which cannot be sounded at all 
without a vowel. The mutes are &, d, ^, jt?, q^ *, and e and g hard.. 

Obs, 3. — A semivowel is a consonant which can be imperfectly 
Bounded without a vowel. The semivowels are /, A, j, Z, m, n, r, 
s, D, to, or, ^, 2, and e and ^ soft. Of these, l^ m^ n, and r, are 
termed liquids^ on account of the fluency of their sounds. 

FORMS OF THE LETTERS. 

^ 

In the English language, the Roman characters 
are generally employed ; sometimes the Italic * 
and occasionally the ®lb (Eniglisf}. In writing^ we 

use the 6^cu/i^. 

The letters have severally two forms, by which 
they ai'e distinguished as ca/pitals and STrmll let- 
ters. 

Small letters copiftitute the body of every work ; 
and capitals aper used for the sake of eminence 
and distinctioi 

- BULKS FOR THE USE OF CAPITALS. 

Bulk I. — Tctles qs Books. 

The titles of books, and the heads of their principal divisions, 
should be^)rinted in capitals. When books are merely mentioned, 
the principal words in their titles begin with capitals, and the 
other letters are small ; as, ^^ Pope^s Essay on Man.'^ 

Bulb II.— Fiest Wobds. 

The first word of every distinct sentence, or of any clanse separ- 
ately numbered or paragraphed, should begin with a capital. 

Bulb Tit. — ^Nambs of the Deity. 

All names of. the Deity should beg^a with capitals; as, Qod^ 
Jeh(yoa\ the Almighty^ the Sujpreme Being, 

Bulb IV. — ^Proper Names. - 

Titles of office or honour, and proper names of every description, 
should begin with capitals; as, Ch^f Justice Hale^ William^ Lou'^ 
dcm^ the ParJc^ the Albion^ the Spectator^ the Thames, 

Bulb Y. — OBtn^oxs Personified. 

The name of an object i)ersonificd, when it conveys an idea 
strictly individual, should begin with a capital ; as, 

" Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come." 

1* 



12 SNGUSH GRAMMAR. [PART 1, 

f 

Rule VT. — Wordb Debiybo. 

"Words derived from proper names of persons or places, slionld 
begin with capitals; as, Ifew Ionian, Oreoian, Boman, 

RuLB VII.— I Ain> O. 

The words / and should always be capitals ; as, " Out of th» 
depths have /cried unto thee, Lord." — Fsahu, 

Rule YIIL— Pobtb-^w 

Every line in poetry, except what is regarded as making bot 
one verse with the line preceding, should begin with a capital ; as» 

" Our sons their fathers' failing language see. 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be."— P<?pd, 

Rule IX. — Examples. 

A full example, a distinct speech, or a direct quotation, should 
begin with a capital ; as, " Remember this maxim : ^ Know thy* 
self.' " — " Virgil says, * Labour conquers all things.* " 

Rttlb X. — Chief "Wobds. 

Other words of particular importance, and such as denote the 
principal subject of discourse, may; be distinguished by capitals. 
Proper names frequently have capitals throughout. 



CHAPTER IL— OP SYLLABLES. 



A Syllable is one ^ more letters pronounced 
in one sound, and is either a word or a part of a 
word ; as, a, an^ aiit. 

In every word there are as many syllables as 
there are distinct sounds ; as, gram-niorri-an. 

A word of one syllable is called a rrionoayUo' 
hie; a word of two syllables, a dissyllaUe ; a 
word of three syllables, a trismjllable ; and a 
word of four or more syllables, a polysyllable. 

DIPHTHONGS AND TRIPHTHONGS. 

A diphthong is two vowels joined in one sylla- 
ble ; as, ea, in heai^ oxi in sound. 

A proper diphthong is a diphthong in which 
both the vowek are sounded ; as, oi in voice. 

An improper diphthong \^ a diphthong in which 
only one of the vowels is sounded ; as, oa in loaf. 



CHAP. }^I.] OKTHOGRAPHY. — WORDS. IS 

A tnfhtThong is three vowels joined in one syl- 
lable ; as, eau in heau^ ieuo in view, • 

A p^oper t/riphthong is a triphthong in which 
all the vowels are sounded ; as, uoy in buoy. 

An improper triphthong is a triphthong in 
which only one or two of tne vowels are sounded; 
a i, eau in beauty. ^ 

Ohs, 1.— The diphthong^n Englisli are twenty-nine. ^ Some of 
tliein, being variously sounded, may be either proper or improper. 

Oli, 2.— The ^<>par diphthongs are thirteen; ay — ia, ie^ io—oi^ 
#u, <no, oy — ua^ue^ ui^ uo^ uy, 

Obs. 8. — ^The improper diphthongs are twenty-six ; oa, o^, ai, aOj 
a/u^ aWy ay—eOj ee^et^eo^ eu, ew^ ey — ie—oa^ oe^ oi, oo^ ou^ ow — tia^ 
ve, uif uo^ uy, 

Obs, 4. — ^The only jDTop^ triphthong is tioy^ givQH in the example 
above ; unless ttai^ as in qtunt, may be added. 

Oba, 5. — ^The improper triphthongs are sixteen ; awe^ aye—eau^ 
«m, ewe^ eye — ieu^ iew^ iou — oeu^ owe—ttai, uaw, uoy, uea^ uee. 

Obs. 6. — ^In dividing words into syllables, we are to be directed 
chiefly by the ear ; it may however be proper to observe, as far aa 
practicable, the following rules : 

I. Consonants should generally be joined to the vowels or diph- 
thongs which they modify in utterance ; as, ap-os-tolri-cal, 

II. Two vowels coming together, if they make not a diphthong, 
must be parted in dividing the syllables ; as, c^e-ri-al, 

III. Derivative and grammatical terminations should generally be 
separated from the radical words to which they have been added f 
as, harm-less, great-ly, eonnect-ed, 

IV. Prefixes, in general, form separate syllables ; as, mis-place^ 
cut-ride, up-lift: but if their own primitive meaning be disre- 
garded, the case may be otherwise ; thus, re-create and re0'reut4 
are words of different import. 

V. Compounds, when divided, should be divided into the simple 
words which compose thern^; as, no-where, 

yi. At the end of a line, a word may be divided, if necessary; 
but a syllable must never be broken. 



CHAPTER m.— OF WORDS. 

A Woi'd is one or more syllables spoken or 
written as the sign of some idea, or of some man- 
uer of thought. 

SPECIES AND FIGURE OF \v . ^DS. 

Words are distinguished aa primitive or deri/o* 
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14 ENGLISH GRAMlULiB. . [PABT £ 

atvoe^ and as simple or compmtnd. The former 
division is called their species ; the latter, their 
figure. 

A primitive word is one that is not formed 
from any simpler word in the language ; as, harm^ 
great^ connecL 

A derivati/oe word, is one that is formed from 
some simpler word in the language ; as, harmless^ 
greatly^ connected. 

A simple word is one that is not compounded, 
not composed of other words ; as, watch^ man. 

A compound word is one that is composed of 
two or more simple words ; as, watchman^ never- 
thdess. y 

Ohs, 1. — ^Permanent oomponnds are consolidated; as, hoohseller^ 
gehoolmaster : others, which may be called temporary compoands, 
are formed by the hyphen ; as, glcuB-house^ negro-merchant. 

Obs, 2. — ^The compounding of words produces new ones, which 
are not always good ; and the sundering of jast compounds pro- 
duces solecisms, or ungrammatical phrases. Hence the figure of 
words should be subjected to rules. To supply so obvious a want^ 
I have framed the following hints : 

I. Compounds. — ^Words regularly or analogically united, and 
commonly known as compounds, should never be needlessly broken 
apart. 

II. Simples. — When the simple words would only form a regu- 
lar phrase, of the same meaning, the compounding of any of them 
ought to be avoided. 

III. TbB' Sense. ~ Words otherwise liable to be misunderstood, 
must be joined together, or written separately, as the sense and 
construction may happen to require. 

IV. Ellipses. — When two or more compounds are connected 
in one sentence, none of them should be s^Hlt to make an ellipsis 
of half a word. 

y. The Hyphen.— When the parts of a compound do not fully 
coalesce, as torda/y^ to-night^ to-morrow ; or when each retains its 
original accent, so that the cofnponnd has more than one, or one 
that is movable, B&Jlrgtrbom^ hanger-on^ laughter-loving^ Uie hyphen 
should be inserted between them. 

yi. No Hyphen.— When a compound has but one accented syl- 
lable in pronunciation, as watchword^ statesman^ gentleman^ and the 
parts are such as adtnit of a complete coalescence, no hypheq 
should be inserted between them. 
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CHAPTER IV.— OF SPELLING. 

Spelling is the art of expressing words by their 
proper letters. 

6>&».— This important art is to be acquired rather by means of 
the spelling-book or dictionary, and by observation in reading, than 
by the study of written rules. The orthography of our language is 
attended with much uncertainty and perplexity : many words are 
variously spelled by the best scholars, and many others are not 
usually written according to the analogy of similar words. But to 
be ignorant of the orthography of such words as are uniformly 
spelled and frequently used, is justly considered disgraceful. The 
following rules may prevent some embarrassment, and thus be of 
service to the learner. 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 

Rule L — Final F, L, or S. 

Monosyllables ending in /, ^ or », preceded by a single vowel, 
double the final consonant : as, staffs mill, pass ; except three in/ 
— c^ ifi of; four in Z— JwZ, nul, sal, sol; and eleven in «— a«, gas^ 
kaSf was, yes^ is^ his, this^ its, thus, pus, 

RxTLE IL — Other Finals. 

Words ending in any other consonant than /, I, or s, do not 
double the final letter ; except a^b, ebb, add, odd, egg^ inn^ err^ burr^ 
purr, yarr, butt, buzz, fuzz, and some proper names. 

Rule IIL— Doubling. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, when 
they end with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, or 
by a vowel after qu, double their final consonant before an addi- 
tional syllable that begins with a vowel : as, rob, robber ; permit^ 
permitting ; acquit, acquittal, acquitting, 

ExofiPTiON. — X final, being equivalent 4:o is, is never doubled. 

Rule IV. — No Doubling. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded by a single vowel, or 
irhen the accent is not on the last syllable, should remain single 
-* before an additional syllable : asi, toil, toiling ; visit, visited ; gen- 
eral^ generalize, 

Exo. — But I and s final are often doubled, (though perhaps im- 
properly,) when the last syllable is not accented: as, travel, tra* 
veiled; bias, biassed. 

Rule V. — Retaining. 
Words ending with any double letter, preserve it double beforo 
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any additional termination not beginning with the same letter; as 
in the following derivatives *, seeing^ blissful^ oddly ^ hilly^ stiffness^ 
illness^ smallness^ carelessness^ agreement^ agreeable, 

Exo. — ^The irregular words, fted^ sold^ told^ dwelt^ spelt^ spilth 
shalt^ wilt^ blest^ past^ and the derivatives from the word pontiff^ 
are exceptions to this rule. 

Rule VI.— Final E. 

The final e mute of a primitive word is generally omitted boi 
fore an additional termination beginning with a vowel : as, rate^ 
ratable ; foree^ forcible ; ra/oe^ ramng ; eye^ eying. 

Exo.— Words ending in ce or ge retain the e before able or ovs^ 
to preserve the soft sound of c and g : as, peace^ peaceable ; change^ 
changeable; outrage^ outrageous. 

Rule YIL— Final E. 

The final « of a primitive word is generally retained before an 
additional termination beginning with a consonant : as, pale, pale' 
ness ; lodge^ lodgement 

Exo. — When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is sometimes omit 
ted; as, ^n^, truly; awe^aujful: and sometimes retained ; as, rt^ 
ruejful ; shoe^ shoeless. 

Rulb VIII.— Final Y. 

The final y of a primitive word, when preceded by a consonant, 
is changed into i before an additional termination : as, merry ^ mer- 
rier^ merriest^ merrily, merriment ; pity, pitied, pities, pitiest, piti- 
less, pitiful, pitiable. 

Exo. — Before ing, y is retained, to prevent the doubling of i ; aa 
pity, pitying. Words ending in ie, dropping the e by Rulb VI, 
change i into y, for the same reason; as, aie, dying. 

Obs. — When a vowel precedes, y should not be changed ; as, day, 
days ; valley, valleys ; money, moneys ; monkey, monkeys. 

Rule IX — Compouhds. 

Oomponnds generally retain the orthography of the simple words 
which compose them; as, hereof, wherein, horseman, recall, uphill, 
shellfish. 

Exo. — ^In permanent compounds, the words /t^Z2 and all drop one 
I; as, handful, ca/reful, always, withal: in others, they retain both; 
BS, full-eyed, all-wise, sam&^ll. 

Obs, — Other words ending in II sometimes improperly drop one 
2, when taken into composition, as miscal, downhil. This excision 
is reprehensible, because it is contrary to general analogy, and be- 
cause both letters are necessary to preserve the sound, and show 
the derivation of the compound. Where is the consistency of writ- 
ing recall, miscal — inthrall, bethral— windfall, downfal — laystall, 
thumbstal — waterfall, overfal — molehill, dunghil — windmill, twibil 
— clodpoll, enrol f^See Johnson^s Dictionary, fii*8t American edi- 
tion 4to.] 
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CHAPTER v.— EXERCISES. 

ExsBOiSB L— Divide the following words into their proper syllahla, 

Vengeance, permission, whosoever, divisible, recollection, ra- 
tional, premeditate, reflected, inflexibility, extraordinary, unneces- 
Bar3% preparation, aeriform, aqueduct, iniquity, triennial, conscien- 
tiousness, ratio, appreciate, impressible, archipelago, resurrection, 
abecedarian, simultaneously, prejudice, pronunciation, propitious, 
catalogue, polysyllable, miscellaneous, omniscience, recommenda- 
tion. 

ExEBOiss II. — State from what primitive word ea^h of the follow- 
ing derivatives is formed^ and according to which of the Rules for 
Spelling, 

Compelled, skillful, holiday, happiness, courageous, rebellion, 
traveler, believing, achievement, spoonful, galloping, beautiful, de- 
luder, salable, changeable, narrator, juiciness, improvement, love- 
liness, beggar, spotted, preference, preferred, variable, conveyance, 
tliralldom, agreeable, deriving, shoeing, business, icicle, impel, be- 
ginner, manumitting. 

ExBROiSB in. — Form as many derivatives as possible from the follow- 
ing primitives. 

Excel, visit, commit, worship, bury, beauty, travel, judge, sin- 
cere, refer, vary, agree, full, delay, busy, tie, diflfer, occur, expel, 
benefit, duty, plan, despoil, narrate, beg, peril, receive, instruct, 
assemble, pity, define, mimic, compose, form, value, charge, animate, 
cpmbat, acquit, abridge, critic, allege, merchant, tyrant, fancy, dry, 
omit, achieve, whole, compel, tall, debt, write, cancel, rob, spell. 

Exercise IV. — Correct the errors in the following words according 
to the Bales for Spelling. 

Scof, repell, til, untill, rareity, chimnies, crosness, outstriped, 
paaport, blisfnl, slothfull, merryness, instiling, refered, preferrable, 
referible, .duely, welspent, benefitted, improveing, defering, con- 
tri)ll, controlable, dulness, forgeting, bigotted, untieing, moveable, 
pontiflicatef forceible, aweful, annull, handfnll, al-powerfull, fruit- 
fullness, miscal, wherin, perillous, fulfil, appall, uphil. 

Exercise V. — Analyze the following words^ and state to which oj 
the Rules for Spelling they are exceptions. 

Excellence, judgment, bounteous, gaiety, said, egg, yes, argu- 
ment, wholly, abridgment, traveller, gaseous, unpaid, crystalline, 
caucelling, development, mutinous, denying, kidnapping, daily, 
charitable, plenteous, babyhood, truly, this, add, unparalleled, bias- 
sed, dryly, awful, welfare, wherefore, chilblain, welcome, Christmas. 
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4 

ExKRoiSE VI. — Copy the following sentences^ and insert or omit 
tapital letters cLoeording to the Rules for Capitals, 

Goldsmith's " deserted village" is a beautiful poem. The lord is 
a great god above all Gods. The city of london is situated on the 
river Thames. The hudson river was discovered by Henry hudson. 
the roman empire was divided into two portions at the death of 
theodosius the great, the empire of the West being governed by 
HonoriuB and that of the east, by arcadius. O liberty 1 o sound 
once delightful to every roman earl epimanondas, the theban 
General, was remarkable for his love of Truth, he never told a lie 
even in Jest, o gravel where is thy victory? And god spake 
unto moses, and said unto hira, i am the lord. Pope says, " order 
is heaven's^first law." The " lady of the lake" was written by sir 
waiter scott, who was also the Author of the waverley novels. 

get thee back, sorrow, get thee back I 
why should i weep while i am young ? 

1 have not piped— i have not danced — 
my morning Songs i have not sung. 



PART II. 

X ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of 
speech, with their classes and modifications. 

CHAPTER I.— THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The Parts of Speech, or sorts of words, in En- 
glish, are ten ; namely, the Article, the Noun, the 
Adjective, the Pronoun, the Verb, the Participle, 
the Adverb, the Conjunction, the Preposition, 
and the Inteijection. 

1. The Article. 

An Article is the word ihe^ an^ or a, which we 
put before nouns to limit their signification: as, 
the air, the stars ; an island, a ship. 
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2. The Noun*. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or 
thing, that can be known or mentioned: as, 
Oeorge^ York^ man^ appU^ truth. 

5. The Adjective. 

An Adjective is a word' added to a noun or 
pronoun, and generally expresses quality : as, /i. 
wise man ; a new book. — ^You two are dUigent. 

4. The Pronoun. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : 
as, The boy loves his book ; he has long lessons, 
and he learns them well. 

5. The Verb. 

A Verb is a word that signifies to he^ to act^ or 
io he acted upon : as, I mn^ I rule^ I am ruled; I 
love^ thou lovest^ he lows, 

6. The Participle. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, 
participating the properties of a verb, and of an 
adjective or a noun ; and is generally formed by 
adding ing^ d^ or ed^ to the verb :ythus, from the 
verb rule are formed three participles, two sim* 
pie and one compound ; as, 1. ruUng^ 2. ruled^ 3. 
having ruled. 

7. The Adverb. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a par- 
ticiple, an adjective, or an other adverb; and 
generally expresses time, place, degree, or man- 
ner : as, They are now here^ studying very dilU 
geniki. 

8. The Conjunction. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words 
or sentences in construction, and to show the de* 



J. 
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pendence of the terms so connected : as, '^ Thou 
o/nd he are happy, because you are good." — Mur. 

9. The Preposhion. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some 
relation of different things or thoughts to each 
other, and is generally placed before a noun or a 
pronoun : as, The paper lies before me on the 
desk. 

10. The Interjection. ' 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely 
to indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the 
mind: as. Oh! aids! ah! poh! pshaw! 



PAESING. 

Pa/rsing is "the resolving or explaining of a 
.sentence according to the definitions and rules of 
grammar. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, making 
complete sense;' as, "Beauty fades." — "Reward 
sweetens labor." 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

BxEROiSE I. — Point mi% ir« the following sentences^ the verb^ the ncui\ 
and the article^ and parse each 08 in the example. 

Example 1. — " Thejjian walks." 

. 1. Walk« is the verb, because it si^ifies action. 
2 Man is the noun, because it is the name of a person. 
8. 7he is the article, becaose it limits the Blgnification of the noun, man. 

The &un shines. Willinm reads. Tlie fire bvrnsi. Tho tli?; 
sailed. John elndies gram» -/^r. The bdy uild ai- untruth. Tlie 
horse is* a quadruped. A is au article. The flowerj^ bloom. D;.. ks 
swim. Does the ^nn shine? Birds build nests. Oolnrabus <.is, 
covered America. Hawks kill ibickens. Cain sie>v Abel. Tlw 
■on ripens the fruit. 

y 
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Exercise II. — Point out the 'oerhj the noun^ the article, tJu adjee- 
tive, and the pronoun^ and parse each as in th^ first and second 
examples, j/ 

iExAMPLB 2. — " An idle scholar disgraces his teacher." 

4. Idle is the adjective, because it expresses the quality of scholar. 

5. ^18 is the prononii, because it is used instead of the noun scholar. 



^ 'u ,'i'^ , i" *:':''^ '> 
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A^good b*^^^ obeys his parents. /Sarah learns bei. lessons. His- 
tor/ is Ji uselai study, A disobedient b6y dis^aoes Ms parbqtsy 

^he eaVth is a 'rouh& bP^^ BoJ^s'hI'O heirless.' Thej^distegatd. 

A their tea^^ers. Wisd6fo is th^ prifei{)al 'fting". A iloble ifliSlT^ 
scoW dniean ac^on. Washington was a ixv'^ pat'riot. A good^ 
book ^ii nA interesting opiij^anion. WilftaAi fotind the money ■w1»'rh 

^Tiis c.iK':-3S3 bpoth^r IcKt. A»fjti<&nd should be^tr j^Viend's infirmi- 
ties, -faithful servant stt^ies >U3 mailer's inrefest. A cheorjfal 
tamper is a gl^da) blessing. 

-f 

ExEBOiSE III. — Distinguish the parts of speech in the following sen- 
tefices^ and parse each as in thefirst^ second^ and third examples. 

Example 8. — "The good scholar attends diligently and carefully 

to his lessons.'^ 

6. DUigenUy and ear^aUy are adverbs, because they are added to the v«rb 

attend^ and express manner. 

7. And is a conjunction, because it connects the adverbs diligently and 

carefully. 

8. 7b is a preposition, because it expresses the relation of the verb ait&nd to 

the noon leaaona. jf S 

John ind Peter are good scholars. James is a dirfionept and 
idle lad. The rose is a beautiful and fragrant flower. Prosperity 
gttfns friends, and adversity tries tliein. William studies diligently^ 
but Charles is idle. A peach, an apple, a pear, Sr an orange is 
'VLi-y /'>liaious. The eagle has a stronj^ and piercing eye. Oi.niu.r, 
pineCrity. and truL^ are amiable qualities. The horse yni>? ;tv 'y. 
Oajsar was a verj^ faradus'genvriil. He^orquered i.j.ny' nations, 
and intaded the island of Britain. Hlark 1 the trumpet sounds. 
Alas! bow unfoyhin.ita, he is! The indu«5triou8 and attentive 




EsEBOzsE lY. — State what part of speech is required in each of the 
following sentences, fill the "blanks and parse ea>ch word. 

The man walks — . John writes . Quicksilver is 

blight — shin in'-. boy is amiable —— talented ; 

he does nn: gtudy. is beautiful —— fragrant. 
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Set the book the . The bird flew a tree. 

The ship sailed ■ -the harbor^ The lear punishi ent 

— — crime. Mv father has irone Boston, — — a ill 

— return. The travelers sat a fi^e. The — 

scholars haJVe stiraied — '• — lessons, and ^ know — -well. 

The hare is a timid animal. He runs away very — -, 

when^he ' the least noise. 



X 

CHAPTER n.— OF AETICLES. 

An Article is the word the^ an^ or a, which we 
put before nouns to limit their signification : as, 
The air, the stars ; an island, a ship. 

An and a are one and the same article. An is used whenever 
^e following word begins with a vowel sound ; as, An art, an end^ 
cw heir, an inch, an ounce, an hour, an urn. A is used whenever 
tne following word begins with a consonant sound ; as, A man, a 
liouse, a wonder, a one, a yew, a use, a ewer. Thus the sounds of 
V) and y^ even when expressed by other letters, require a and not 
an before them. 

The articles are distinguished as the dejmite 
and the indefinite* 

The defimte a/rticU is the^ which denotes some 
particular thing or things; as, The boy, the 
oranges. 

The indefi/nite a/rtide is an or «, which denotes 
one thing of a kind, but not any particular one ; 
as, A boy, an orange. 

Obs. — A common noun without an article or other word to limit 
Its signification, is generally taken in its widest sense ; as, '^ A can- 
did temper is proper for man ; that is, for all manhincU^ — Murray, 



OHAPTEK m— OF NOUNS. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or 
thing, that can be known or mentioned; as, 
George^ York^ man^ apph^ truth. 



.^-' 
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CLASSES. 

Nouns are divided into two general classes; 
propeft* and common. 

I. A proper noun is the name of some particu- 
lar individual, or people, or group ; as, Adam^ 
JBoston^ the Hudson^ the Romans^ the Azo^ys^ 
the Alps. ■ 

II. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, 
or class of beings or things ; as, Beaet, bird^ fish^ 
insect^ g»eaPu/res^ persons^ children. 

The particular classes, collective^ abstract^ and verbal^ or 
participial^ are usually included among common nouns. 
The name of a thing sui generis is also called common. 

1. A collective noun^ or noun of multitude^ is the name 
of many individuals together ; as, Council, meeting^ com* 
Tnittee, flock. 

2. An abstract noun is the name of some particular 
quality considered apart from its substance; as, Oood- 
ness, hardness, pride, frailty. 

3. A verbal or participial noun is the name of some ac- 
tion or state of being ; and is formed from a verb, Hke a 
participle, but employed as a noun : as, " The triumphing 
of the wicked is short." — Job, xx, 5. 

4. A thing sui generis (i. e., of its own peculiar kind,) is 
something which is distinguished, not as an individual 
of a species, but as a sort by itself, without plurality in 
either the noun or the sort of thing; as, Galvanism^ 
music, geometry. X^ - - 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Nouns have modifications of four kinds ; name- 
ly, Persons^ Numbers^ Genders^ and Oases. 

PERSONS. 

Persons, in grammaf, are modifications that 
distinguish the speaker, the hearer, and the per- 
son or thing merely spoken of. 

There are three persons ; the firat^ the second^ 
and the third. 
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The first person is that which denotes the 
speaker or MTJter; as, ^^ I Paul have written it." 

The second person is that which denotes the 
hearer, or the person addressed; as, ^^ Hober^tj 
who did this ?" 

The third person is that which denotes the per- 
son or thing merely spoken of; as, ^^ James loves 
his hooh.^^ 

Oba. 1. — The distinction of persons belongs to nonns, prononns, 
and finite verbs ; and to these it is always applied, either by pecu- 
liarity of form or construction, or by inference from the principles 
of concord. Pronouns are like their antecedents, and verbs are 
like Uieir subjects, in person. 

Obs, 2. — ^The speaker seldom refers to himself by name, as the 
speaker ; consequently, nouns are rarely used in the first person. 

Obs. 3. — When inanimate things are spoken to, it is by a figure of 
speech, c&Wed peraonificatian, 

X NUMBERS. 

Numbers, in grammar, are modifications that 
distinguish unity and plurality. * 

There are two numbers ; the singular and the 
phiral. ^ 

The singular number is that which denotes but 
one ; as, " The hoy learns." 

The phiral number is that which denotes more 
than one ; as, " The hoys learn." 

The plural number oinowas is regularly formed 
by adding s or es to the singular : as, hoo\ hoohs; 
hoXy hoxes. 

Obs. 1. — The distinction of numbers belongs to nouns, pronouns, 
and finite verbs ; and to these it is always applied, either by pecu- 
liarity of form, or by inference from tiie principles of concor.!. 
Pronouns are like their antecedents, and verbs are like their sab* 
jects in number. 

Oba, 2. — When a singular not/u ends in a sound which will unite • 
with that of «, the plural is generally formed by adding % only, and 
the number of syllables is not increased : as, pen^ pens ; grape^ 
grapes. 

Oba. 3. — But when the sound of s cannot be united with that 
of the primitive word« the plural adds s to final e, and es to other 
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terminations, and forms a separate syllable : as, pdffs, pages ; .^, 
ybxes. 

Obs, 4.— Nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant, add e9, but 
do not increase their syllables : as, wo^ woes ; hero^ heroes. Other 
nouns in o add s only : aa^ folio, folios, 

Obs. 5. — Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, change y 
into % and add es^ without increase of syllables : as, fly^ flies ; duty^ 
duties. Other nouns in y add s only : as, day^ da/ys ; valley^ valleys. 

Ohs, 6. — ^The following nouns in^ change / into t>, and add es^ 
for the plural ; sheaf leaf loaf leef thirf^ catf half y elf shelf self 
v3o7f uharf; as, sheaves^ leaves^ ete, Life^ Ivoes; Jcnife^ hnives; 
tDife^ wives ; are similar. 

Ohs, 7. — ^The greater number of nouns in/ and/« are regular; 
Bs^flfeSy strifes^ chiefs, griefs, gulfs, etc. 

Obs, 8.— The following are still more irregular: man, men; 
woman, women; child, Mldren ; brother, brethren [or brothers^; 
foot, feet; ox, oxen; tooth, teeth; goose, geese; louse,'Xice; mome, 
mice ; die, dice ; penny, pence. Dies, stamps, and pennies, coins, 
are regular. 

Obs, 9. — Many foreign nouns retain their original plural ; as, ar- 
eanum, arcana; radius, radii; vortex, vortices;, o/xis, axes; pheno' 
menon, phenomena , seraph, seraphim, 

Obs. 10. — Some nouns have no plural : as, gold, pride, meekness, 

Obs, 11. — Some nouns have no singular: as, embers, ides, oats^ 
scissors, tongs, vespers, literati, minutim. 

Obs, 12.~Some are alike in both numbers: as, sheep, deer, swine, 
hose, means, odds, news, species, series, appa/ratus, 

Obs, 13. — Compounds in which the principal word is put first, 
vary the principal word to form the plural, and the adjimct to form 
the possessive case : as, faiJier-i/ri-law, fathers-in-law, father-in'^ 
law\ 

Obs, 14. — Compounds ending in ful, and all those in which the 
principal word is put last, form the plural in the same manner as 
other nouns: as handfuls, spoonfuls, mouthfuls, fellow -servants, 
man-servants. 

Obs, 16. — ^Nouns of multitude, wheb taken collectively, admit th« 
plural form : as, meeting, meetings. But when taken distributively, 
they have a plural signification, without the form: as, "Theji^r^ 
were divided." 

\- GENDERS. 

Genders, in grammar, are modifications that 
distinguish objects in regard to sex, • 

There are three genders; the masculine^ the 
feminine^ and the n€utei\ 

The mascvline gender is that which denotes 
persons or animals of the male kind ; as, man^ 
father^ hiTig, 
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The feminine gender is that whicli denotes per- 
sons or animals of the female kind ; as, woman^ 
mother^ queen. 

The neuter gender is that which denotes things 
that are neither male nor female ; as, pe/n^ ink^ 
paper. y, 

Obs. 1. — ^The different genders belong only to nouns and pro- 
Boans; and to these they are' usually applied agreeably to the 
order of nature. Pronouns are of the same gender as the souds 
for which they stand. 

Obs, 2. — Some nouns are equally applicable to both sexes ; as, 
eousiru, friend^ neighbor^ parent^ person, servant. The gender of 
these is usually determined by the context. 

Obs. 8. — Those terms which are equally applicable to both sexes, 
(if they are not expressly apphed to females,) and those plurals which 
are known to include both sexes, should be called masculine in pars- 
ing ; for, in all languages, the masculine gender is considered the 
most worthy, and is generally employed when both sexes are in- 
cluded under one common term. 

Obs. 4. — The sexes are distinguished in three ways : 

I. By the use of different names : as, bachelor^ maid ; boy^ girl; 
brother^ sister ; buck^ doe ; bull^ cow ; cocky hen. 

II. By the use of different terminations : as, ahbot^ abbess; her^^ 
heroine ; administrator^ administratrix. 

III. By prefixing an attribute of distinction : as, cocJc-sparrow^ 
hensparrow ; man-servant^ maid-servani ; he^pat^ she-goat; male 
relations, female relations, 

Obs. 5. — ^The names of things without life, used literally, are al- 
ways of the neuter gender. But inanimate objects are often repre* 
eented figuratively as haying sex. Things remarkable for power, 
greatness, or sublimity, are spoken of as masculine : as, the sun, 
time, death, sleep, fear, anger, winter, war. Things beautiful, ami- 
able, or prolific, are spoken of^ feminine : as, the moon^ earth, 
nature, fortune, knowledge, hope, spring, peace. 

Obs. 6. — Nouns of multitude, when they convey the idea of unity, 
or take the plural form, are of the neuter gender; but when they 
convey the idea of plurality without the form, they follow the gen- 
der of the Individuals that compose the assemblage. 

Obs. 7.— Creatures whose sex is unknown, or unnecessary to be 
regarded, are generallv spoken of as neuter : as, " He fired at tlie 
deer, and wounded it. — *' If a man shall steal an oa; or a sheep and 
kill it or sell i^," etc. — Exod., xxii. 1. 

CASES. -^V— V 

Cases, in grammar, are modifications that dis- 
tinguish the relations of nouns and pronouns to 
other words. ' 
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There are three cases ; the nominative^ the 
possessive^ and the objective. 

The nominative case is that form or state of a 
noun or pronoun, which usually denotes the sub- 
ject of a finite verb : as, The hoy runs ; /run. 

The possessive case is that form or state of a 
noun or pronoun, which usually denotes the re- 
lation of property : as, The boy^s hat ; my hat. 

The elective case is that form or state of a 
noun or pronoun, which usually denotes the object 
of a verb, participle, or preposition : as, I know - 
the ioy ; he knows me. 

Ob; 1. — ^Tbe cases belong only to nouns and pronouns. Pro- 
nouns are not necessarily like their antecedents, in case. 

Ofe. 2.— The nominative and the objective of nouns are always 
Alike, being distinguishable from each other only by their place in 
ft sentence, or their simple dependence according to the sense. 

Obs. 3.— The subject of a verb is that which answers to who or 
uhat before it : as, " The boy runs."— Who runs? The hoy. Boy 
is therefore here in the nominative case. 

Obs. 4. — ^The object of a verb, participle, or preposition, is that 
which answers to whom or what after it: as, "I know the boy."— - 
I know whom? The boy. Boy is therefore here in the objective 
case. 

Obs, 6. — ^The possessive case of nouns is formed, in the singular 
number^ by adding to the nominative s preceded by an apostrophe ; 
and, in the plural, when the nominative ends in «, by adding an 
4postTophe only : as, boy^ boy\ boys*. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. P 

The declension of a noun is a regular arrange- 
pient of its numbers and cases. Thus : — 



EXAMPLE I.— 

• Singular, 


-FBIEND. 

Plural. 


Nom. friend, 


Kom. 


friends, 


Poss. friend's, 


Poaa. 


friends', 


Obj. friend; 


Obj. 


friends. 


EXAMPLE n. 


—MAN. 




Norn. man, 


Nom. 


men, 


Poaa. man's, 


Poss. 


men'Si 


Obj, man; 


Obj. 


meHf 
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/ 

EZAMPLK in.— FOX. 

Nom. fox, Nom, foxes, 

Poss. fox's, Poss. foxes' 

Obj. fox; . Obj. foxes, 

SXAMFLB IV. — FLY. 

Norn. fly, Nom. flies. 

Poss. fly's, ; Poss. flies', 

Obj. fly; , Obj. flies. 



K 



ANALYSIS. 

4- 



Analysis is the separation of a sentence into the parts 
which compose it. 

Every sentence must contain at least two principal 
parts ; namely, the subject and the vredicate. 

The subject of a sentence is that of which it treats ; as, 
" The sun has set" — " Can you write ?" 

The predicate is that which egresses the acti«jii, be- 
ing, or passion, as belonging to the subject. It is 
therefore always a verb. 

Any combination of the subject and predicate is oaJii 'i 
a proposition, 

A simple sentence is one that contains only one propo- 
sition ; as, " Fire burns." — " The truth wiU prevail." 

A simple sentence may be declarative, interrogative. 
imperative, or exclamatory, * 

It is declarative when it expresses an affirmation or 

negation; interrogative^ when it expresses a question; 

imperative, when it expresses a command ; and exchm?.- 

iory, when it expresses an exclamation. 

Obs. — ^In analyziDg simple sentences, the mbjeet and j'edlcati 
shonld be foand first, and then the ohjecty if the sentence oontaia 
one. The object is defined in Ohs. 4. on the preceding pa!?3. Tha 
sabjeot, in imperative sentences, is not expressed, but mu&t '/o ^um- 
plied in analysis. It is t?iau or pou^ (understood.) 

'*— * 
EX^CISES.— A:tTALYSIS AlSto PARSING. 

ExEBOiss I. — Analyze each of the folhyaing sentences dy po-! 'Ingoui 
t?ie subject, the predicate^ and the object {if there he o-*u\ '^-'d ( 

i 
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9taU whether it if declarative^ interrogatm^ imperative^ or ea> 
elamatery. 

Example. — ** Oontentment brings happinees.'' 

This is a simple declarative sentence. The subject is eonUnttMnt ; the predicate* 
l>rinff9f the object, AorpjTifiMS. . • 

i' •' f' 

Orii^^es deserve pnn^^rnent. Robbt^rd are iniioriy>wl* /Generpe- 
ity makes *fr*^><vi»f»Vict) uiinjrs miser^ iDoes WUliflrt stndy grj^- 
mar' OanrM speak Frenohi '^T-ovjA^ 'ti Justice wtt ppeyail. 
Persev s, ranee overcomes obstaci 4 ^ Il^min' merit. ;*Gan yotf irvoid 
'errors? Matilda possesses beauty Despise meanuess. Jane has 
friends. Vanity excites disgust. I'lants produce flowers. Oan 
ix^dolence bestow wealth ? ^DiliffenQejShoi^la be rewarded. Joald 
he have avoided disgrace 'i TiU- you' give assistance ? 

IboBBoisB II. — Pofrw eaoh wvrd in t?ie ab<yoe eentencee according to 
the following example. 

Example. — " Oontentment brings happiness." 

OonUnUnwit Is a common noun ; of the third person, because It Is spoken of: of the 
singular number, because It denotes only one : of the neuter gender, because 
it Is neither male nor female; of the nominatiTe case, because It is the sub- 
ject of the verb brings. 

BrifiQt IS a verb, because it signifies action. 

MappintM \6 9k common noun ()f|ibe third person, singular number, neuter gender 
and of the objective case, oecause it is the object of the verb oringi. 



CHAPTER^ IV.— OP ADJEOTIVEa 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or 
pronoun, and generally expresses quality : as, A 
wise man ; a fieiv book. — ^You tioo axe diligent. 

I CLASSES* 

Adjectives' may be divided into six classes; 
namely, common^ proper^ numeral^ pronomhial^ 
participialj and compound. 

1. A common defective is any ordinary epithet, 
or adjective denoting quality or situation ; as, 
Oood^ badj peacefuly warlike — eastern^ weste^^n^ 
wiei\ mne7\ 

IL A proper adjective is one that is formed from 
a proper name ; as, ArneHca^i^ English^ Platonic, 
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III. A numeral adjective is one that expresses 
a definite number ; as, One^ two^ ihree^ four^ etc. 
' IV. K pronominal adjective is a definitive word 
which may either accompany its noun, or repre- 
sent it understood ; as, "-4ZZ [men] join to guard 
what ea^Ti [man] desires to gain." — Pope. 

V. A participial ^ adjective is one that has the 
ibrm of a participle, but differs from it by reject/ 
ing the idea of time ; as, An amusing story. 

VI. A compound adjective is one that consists 
of two or more words joined together ; as, iVu^ 
hrown^ laughter-lovtifig^ four-footed. 

Obi, — ^Numeral adjectives are of three kinds : namely, 

1. Ca/rdinal; as, One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, etc. 

2. Ordinal; as, First, second, third, foarth, fifth, sixth, seventli, 
etc. 

8. Multiplicative; as. Single or alone, double or twofold, triple 
or threefold, quadruple or fourfold, etc. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adjectives have, commonly, no modifications 
but the forms of ^mparison. 

Comparison is a variation of the adjective, to 
express quality in aj3rent degrees ; as, hard^ 
hirder^ hardest. 

There are three degrees of comparison ; the 
positive^ the compa/rative^ and the superlative. 

The positive degree is that which is expressed 
by the adjective in its simple form ; as, AarJ, soft^ 
good^ 

The compa/rative degree is that which exceeds 
the positive ; as, Jiard^\ softer^ better. 

The superlative degree is that which is not ex- 
ceeded ; as, hardest^ softest^ best 

Those adjectives wnose signification does not 
admit of different degrees, cannot be compai od ; 
aS| two^ second^ all^ total^ immortal^ infmite. 
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Those adjectives which may be varied in sense, 
but not in form, are compared by means of ad- 
verbs ; as, skillful, more skillful, moet skillful,— 
ckillful, less skillful, least skillful. 

Adjectives are regularly compared, when the 
comparative degree is expressed by adding er^ 
and the superlative by adding eet^ to them ; as, 

Toiitvoe, Compofirative, Superlative, 

great, greater, greatest, 

♦wide, wider, widest 

hot, hotter, hottest. 

The following adjectives are compared irregu- 
larly: good^ better y best; bad or iU^ worse^ worst; 
little^ lesSy least ^ muc\ more^ most ; many^ more^ 
most ; fa/r^ farther ^ farthest ;^te^ later or latter^ 
latest or last 

Obs, 1. — As the simple form of the adjective does not necessarily 
imply comparison, and as many adjectives admit no other, some 
think it is not requisite in parsing, to mention the degree, unless it 
be the comparative or the superlative. 

Ob9, 2. — ^The method of comparison by er and esty is chiefly ap- 
plicable to monosyllables, and to dissyllables ending in y or mute e» 

Obs, 8. — ^The dilferent degrg§s of a quality may also be expressed, 
'with precisely the same import, by prefixing lo the adjective, the 
adverbs mare and most: as, toise^ more wise, m^ost wise ; Jnmov^ 
more famous, most famous; amiable^ more amiable, most amiable. 

Obs. 4. — ^Diminution of quality is expressed, in like manner, by 
the adverbs ^and least: as, wise, lesswise^ least wise;famouSy 
less famous, least famous, 

Obs. 5. — The prefixing of an adverb can hardly be called a vari- 
ation of the adjective. The words may with more propriety be 
parsed separately, the degree being ascribed to the adverb, or to 
each word. 

Obs. 6. — ^Most adjectives of more than one syllable, must be com- 
pared by means of the adverbs ; because they do not admit % 
change of termination : thus, we may say, virtuous, more virtuous^ 
most virtuous ; but not virtuous, virttuntser, virtuousest. 

Obs. 7. — Common adjectives are more numerous than all the 
other adjectives put together. Very many of these, and a few pro- 
nominals and participials, may be compared ; but adjectives formed 
from proper names, all the nui. erals, and most of the compounds, 

are in no way susceptible of co parison. 

— — — — ■ I . , , , . , I, , I ^ II II >■« 

• See Boles for . ^'elling; III and YL 
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Oba. 8. — ^Konns are often used as adjectives ; as, An iron bar — 
An evening school — ^A mahogany chair— A South-Sea dream, Tliese 
also are incapable of comparison. 

Obs. 9.^— The numeral^ are often need as nouns; and, as snch, are 
regnlarly declined: as, Such, a OTie — One^9 own self—The little ont9 
•—By ten9 — For twenty^s sake, 

Ohe, 10.— Oomparatives,' and the word other^ are sometimes also 
employed as noans^ and have the regular declension ; as, Our vupe^ 
riors — His betters — ^The elder^s advice — An* other's woe — Let othen 
do as they will. But, as adjectives, these words are invariable. 

Ob8. 11.— Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are expressed, 
simply relate to them, and have no modifications ; except this and 
that, which form the plural these and those ; and much^ many^ and 
a few others, which are compared. 

Obs. 12.— Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are not ex- 
pressed, may be parsed as representing them in person^ number^ 
gender, and case. 

Obs. 18. — ^The following are the principal pronominal adjectives: 
All, any, both, each, either, e/cery, few, former, first, latter, last^ 
many, neither, none, one, other, same, some, such, this, that, which^ 
what. Which and what, when they are not prefixed to nouns, are^ 
for the most part, relative or interrogative pronouns. 



ANALYSIS. 

Words, added to either of the principal parts 
of a sentence to modify or limit its meaning, are 
called adjuncts. 

Primary adjuncts are those added directly to 
either of the principal parts; as, ^^Good books 
always deserve a careful perusal." 

Secondary adjuncts are those added to other 
adjuncts; as, ^^ Suddenly acquired wealth very 
rarely brings happiness.' 

Adjuncts are sometimes called modifications. 

Obs. 1. — ^The mbject or the object may be modified by different 
parts of speech ; as, 1. By an article or adjective; as, " The diligent 



* There seems to be no good reason for joining cm and other. An here excludes 
any other article; and analogy and consistency require that tiie words be 8«PW»wd. 
Their union has led sometimes to an Improper repetition of the ftrtlcle ; as, AncuMf 
fCMh a maD,*'-'f<nv "An other such man." 
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Bcholar improves." 2. By a n^nn or pronoun in the possessiyo 
case ; as, ^^ WilliamCi sister has lost her book." 8. By a nonn or 
pronoun, used merely for explanation ; as, " His brother, CharleB^ i« 
idle." 4. By a preposition and its object, used as an adjective ; as, 
*'The heavens declare the glory of QodP 6. By a verb; as, "The 
desire to excel is laudable." 

ObB, 2. — ^The predicate may be modified, 1. By an ad'oerb ; as, 
" The sun shines hrightlyJ'^ 2. By a prep<mtion and its object, used 
as an adverb; as, " He came/r<w» Boston. 

Obi. 8. — ^The modifications enumerated are those of the nmpleet 
form. Others are mentioned and described as the pupil proceeds. 

-A 
ExEBOisE. — Analyze each sentenee^ pointing out Jiratj the mbjeety the 

predicate^ and the object^ and secondly^ the adjwietsofeach; pa^e 

each word. 

Example. " The good scholar attentively studies his lessons." 

This is a simple declarative sentence. 

1. The subject is scholar; the predicate, ^^imUm ; the object, Ustonf, 
& The adjuncts of the sab)eet are t^and good; the adjunct of t^e predicate 
is aUwiively ; the adjunct of the object is hU, 

Maiw severe afflictions overtook that unfortunate man. He 
suddenly lost idl his Property. Every person highly prabed Wil- 
liam's nobte conduct. rJrasar fought many^great battles. ""' William 

* has caretessly torn Jolm's beautiful new book. The Athenfans 

carefully obseryetf^Solon's wise lajvs. The queen has wisely pro- 

. claihied a general peace. John yesterday found Sarah^s new book. 

-"^ That ferocious dog has severely bitten Charles's right arn\ When 
will his brother return ? Where did your kind father b\iy that 
interesting book? -Alwayj cheerfully obey your parent?. Never 
neglect the srtiallest duty. , This benevolent young lady kindly 
teaches many poor children. Twelve pence make one shilling. 
The English Reader was formerly much used. John has bought 
two entertaining books. The Eussian ambassador has presented 
his credentials. > His brother attends the Lutheran church. Both 
these bad boys deserve severe punishment. The traveller related 
many amusing incidents. This merchant has Just returned from 
Europe. ? In wiftter, the snotv covers the ground. The love of 
truth should be carefully cultivated. All the objects* of nature de- 
serve diligent study. Grammar teaches the right use of language. 



CHAPTEE v.— OP PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a norm : 
as, The boy loves Ms book ; Jie has long lessons, 
apd he learns them well. 
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Obs, 1. — ^The word for which a pronoun stands, is called its an- 
tecedent^ because it usually precedes the pronoun. 

Ohs, 2. — ^Pronouns often stand for persons or things not named ; 
the antecedent being understood, 

Obs, 8. — ^A pronoun with which a question is asked, stands for 
some person or thing unknown to the speaker, and may be said 
to have DO antepedent; as, ^^ What lies there ?^' Ans. *^A man 
•deep." 

' Obs. 4. — One pronoun may stand as the immediate antecedent to 
ui other; as, ^* Blessed are they that mourn." 

\1 } CLASSES. 

Pronouns are divided into three classes ; per^ 
sonaly relative, and interrogative. 

I. A pergonal p7'onoun, is a pronoun tliat shows 
by its form of what person it is. 

The eimple personal pronouns are five : namely, 
I, of the first person ; thou, of the second person ; 
Jie, she, and it, of the third person. 

The compound personal pronouns are also five : 
namely, myself, of the first person ; thyself, of the 
second person ; himsdf, herself, and itself, of the 
third person. 

II, A relative pronoun, is a pronoun that rep- 
resents an antecedent word or phrase, and con- 
nects different clauses of a sentence. 

The relative prmwuns are, who, which, what^ 
and that; and the compounds whoever or whoso- 
ever, whichever or whichsoever, whatever or what-^ 
soever. 

What is a kind of double relative, equivalent 
to that ivhich, or those which / and is to be parsed 
first as antecedent, and then as relative. 

IIL An interrogative pronoun, ia a pronoun 
with which a question is asked. 

The interrogative pronouns are, who^ which, 
and what / being the same in form as relatives, 

Obs, 1. — Who isAisually applied to persons only; which., though 
formerly applied to persons, is now couliQed to auimals and inaai- 
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mate things; tohat (as a mere pronoun) is applied to things only; 
that is applied indifferently to persons, animals, or things. 

Oba, 2. — ^The pronoun wTiat has a twofold relation, and is oftett 
naed (by ellipsis of the noun) both as antecedent and relative, being 
equivalent to that which, or tTie thing which. In this double rela- 
tion, what represents two cases at the same time ; as, ^^ He ia 
ashamed of what he has done ;" that is, of tJiat which he has done. 

Vbs, 8:— WJiat is sometimes used both as an ac^ective and a rela- 
twe at the same ttm,e, and is placed before the noun which it re- 
presents ; as, " What money we had, was taken away ;" that is, 
All the money that we had, etc. — " What man but enters, dies :" 
that is, Any man who, etc. — " What god but enters yon forbidden 
field." — Pope, Indeed, it does not admit of being construed after 
a noun, as a simple relative. The compound whateoer or whataO' 
ecer has the same peculiarities of construction ; as, " We will cer- 
tainly do whatsoever thing goeth forth out of our own mouth." — 
•Ter., xliv, 17. 

Oba, 4. — Who, which, and what, when the affix ever or soever ia 
added, have an unlimited signification ; and, as dome general term, 
such as any person or any thing is implied in the antecedent, they 
are commonly followed by two verbs: as, " Whoever attends wiU 
improve ;" that is, Any person who attends will improve. 

Obs, 6. — That is a relative pronoun, when it is equivalent to who 
or which ; as, " The days that [which] are past, are gone forever." 
It is a definitive or pronominal adjective, when it relates to a noun 
expressed or understood ; as, *' That book is new." In other cases, 
it is a conjunction ; as, " Live well, that you may die weU." 

Obs, 6. — ^The word as, though usually a conjunction or an ad- 
verb, has sometimes the construction of a relative pronoun ; as, 
^ The Lord added to the church daily such [persons] as should be 
saved." — Acts, ii, 4T. 

Obs, 7. — Whether was formerly u&ed as an interrogative pronoun, 
referring to one of two things ; as, " Whether is greater, the gold 
or the temple ?"— i/aW., xxiii, 17. 

MODIFIOATIONS. 

Pronouns have tlie same modifications as nouns; 
namely, Peraoms^ Numbers^ Genders^ and Cases. 

Obs. 1. — ^In the personal pronouns, most of these properties art 
distiDguished by the words themselves ; in the relative and the in- 
terrogative pronouns, they are ascertained chiefly by the antecedent 
and the verb. > 

Obs, 2. — " The pronouns of the first and second persons, are both 
masculine and feminine ; that is, of the same gender as the person 
or persons they represent." — Levizac. The speaker and*the hearer, 
being present to each other, of course know tlie sex to which they 
respectively belong ; and, whenever they appear in narrative, w* 
arti told who they are. 

2* 
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Obs. Z^-^Murray and some others deny the first person of ncmms^ 
and the gender of pronouns of the^r«^ and second persons; and at 
the same time teach, that, ^^ Pronouns mnst agree with their nonns. 
In jMr«07^ number^ and gender.^'* Now, no two words tan agree in 
any property which belongs not to both ! 

DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 

The declension of a pronoun is a regular ar- 
rangement of its numbers Bnd cases. 
The personal pronouns are thus declined : — 

I, of the YlB&T PERSON, any of the genders. 

Sing. Nom. I, Plur. Nom. we, 

Poss. my, or mine, Poss, our, or cms, 

Obj. me; Obj. us. 

Thou, of the second person, any of the genders. 

Sing. Nom. thou, Plur. Nom. ye, or you, 

Poss, thy, or thine, Poss. your, or yours, 

Obj. thee; Obj. you. 

He, of the third person, masculine gender. 

Sing. Nom. he, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. his, Poss. their, or theirs. 

Obj. him; Obj. them* 

She, of the third person, /ewtniVie gender. 

Sing. Nom. she, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. her, or hers, Poss. their, or theirs^ 

Obj. her; Obj. them. 

It, of the third person, neuter gender. 

Sing. Nom. it, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. its, Poss, then*, or theirs, 

Obj. it; Obj. them. 

The word w?/" added to the personal pronouns, forms a class of 
eampovnd personal pronouns^ that are used when an action reterts 
upon the agent, and also when some persons are to be distingaii^ed 
from others: as, sing, myself, plur. ourselves; sing, thyself^ pi or. 
yoursehes ; sing, himself^ herself, itself plur. themsehes. They all 
^ want the poasessiye case, and are alike in the nominative and ob< 
jective. 
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The relative and the interrogative pronouns 
are thus declined : — 

Who, applied only to persons. 

Sing. Nom. who, Plur. Nom. who, 

Poss. whose, Poss. whose, 

'Obj. whom; Obj. whom. 

Which, applied to animals and things. 

Sing. Nom. which, • Plur. Nom. which, 

. Poss. *M:1^- / <'' Poss. 

Obj. which; Obj. which. 

What, generally applied to things. 

Sing. Nom. what, Plur, Nom. what, 

Poss. — Poss. 

Obj. what; Obj. what 

That, applied to persons, animals, and things. 

Sing. Nom. that^ Plus. Nom. that, 

Poss. ^— ^-. Poss. — 

Obj. that; Obj. that 

The compound relative prononns, whoener or toliosoeDer^ which' 
€V4r or whichsoever^ and whateoef or whaUoecer^ are declined in the 
same manner as the simples, who^ which, what. 



ANALYSIS. 



When simple sentences are connected, they form com- 
pound or complex sentences, and are then called clattses. 

A clause, therefore, is a division of a compound or a 
complex sentence. Compound or complex clauses are 
sometimes called members. 

Clauses may be connected by conjunctions, relative 
pronouns, or adverbs. 

A clause, used as an adjjiinct, or as one of the princi- 
pcol parts of a sentence, is called a dependent chiuse. 

* Whme is sometlmea used m the possewive case of which, as, ** A religion «cAo.«« 
origin is divine.*"— -fftoir. 



/ 
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The clause on which it depends, is called the princtjcHil 
clause, 

A sentence composed, of a principal and a dependent 
clause, is called a comply sentence. 

When neither of the component clauses of a sentence 
is dependent, it is called a compound sentence. 

A clause, introduced by a relative pronoun, is often 
called a relative clause ; it may be dependent or in- 
dependent. 

01)8. — The sentence, ** This is the man that committed the deed," 
is complex ; because the relative clause is an adjunct of man^ modi- 
(}'i°8) it like an adjective ; but " I gave the book to John, who 
has lost it," is a compound sentence, the relative clause not being 
an adjunct, but expressing an additional fact^ and equivalent to 
" and Tie has lost it." 

■ 

"^ EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

ExEBOiSE I. — State whetlier the senterice is complex or compound ; 
separate it into its component clauses; analyze each as in the 
previous exercise. 

Example. — " The messenger who was sent, has returned." 

This is a complex declamtire sentence ; the principal clause is, 7%6 mettfienger hag 
retm'nsd, and tne dependent clause is, W7to was tientj an adjunct of messenger ; the 
connective word is who. 

The subject of the principal clause is, messenger; the predicate Is, has r^umed; 
the adjuncts of the subject are tJie^ and the relative clause, wlw was sfmi ; the predi- 
cate has no adjuncts. The subject of the dependent clause, is toAo, and<he predicate, 
was sent ; neither had any adjuncts. 

Children who disobey their parents, deserve punishment. The 
yi)Uiig man wlio embezzled his employer's money, was yesterday 
arrested. ^JHatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all sins. 
He that walketh uprightly, walketh surely. Them that honor me 
I v.ill honor. 1 immediately perceived the object which he pointed 
out. Who can respect a^fiwi that has lost hi^ self-respect ? "Who- 
ever dreads punishment,'^ si^flrers it already. He imprudently reported 
wliat his friend told hira.s You may purchase whatever you need. 
"What cannot be prevented must be endured. You should carefully 
avoid rudeness, which always excites ill-will. CsBsar, who con- 
quered many nations, was assassinated. When spring retnyns, the 
trees resume their verdure. Wo always respect a man who Bcru- 
pulously observes the truth. Wlien my friend returns, I shall know 
all the facts. Washington wni^ nniversaily admired, becaa-d lie 
faithfully served his country. Every one despised Benedict Ar^iold, 
wiio botraycd lii.s country. 

ExBiJCTSE II. — Parse each word in the ahove sentences c.*? Ifi t?i* 
precious exexcise ; state the class and modificationM o/' the pro 
nouns. 
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^ CHAPTER VI.— OF VERBS. 

/fc Verb is a word that signifies to be^ to act^ or 
to he acted v/pon : as, I ani^ I rule^ I am ruded. 

CLASSES. 

Verbs are divided, with respect to ikeivform^ 
into four clgases ; regular^ irregvkx/i*^ redimdant^ 
and defecti'de. 

I. A regular verb is a verb that forms the pre- 
terit and the perfect participle by assuming d or 
ed; as, love^ hvedy loving^ loved. 

II. An irregular vefrh is a verb that does not 
form the preterit and the perfect participle by 
?i3suming a or ed; as, ^ee^ sato^ seeing^ seen. 

III. A redundant verb is a verb that forms the 
preterit or the perfect participle in two or more 
ways, and so as to be both regular and irregular ; 
as, thrive^ ^rived or throve^ thriving^ thrived or 
thriven, 

IV. A defective verb is a verb that forms no 
participles, and is used in but few of the moods 
and tenses ; as, beware^ ought^ guoth. 

' Obs. — Regular verbs form their preterit and perfect participle by 
addiug d to final e^ and ed to all other terminations. The verb 
hear^ Jieard^ hearing^ heard^ adds d to r, and is therefore irregular. 

Verbs are divided again, with respect to their 
^gnificationy into four classes; a>ctive4ran&itive^ 
active-intransitive^ passive^ and neuter. 

I. An active-transitive verb is a verb that ex- 
presses an action which has some person or thing 
for its object; as, "Cain sleto Abd.^^ 

II. An a^tive-intran'Sitive verb is a verb that 
expresses an action which has no person or thing 
for its object; as, "John walks.'^'^ 

Ht A passive verb is a verb that represents itp 
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subject, or nominative, as being acted upon ; as, 
" I am compeUed^^ 

IV. A nmt&r verb is a verb that expresses 
neither action nor passion, but simply being, or a 
»tate of being ; as, " Thou art^^ — " He shepaP 

W MODIFICATIONS. 

Verbs have modifications of four kinds ; name- 
ly, Moods^ Tenaes^ Persons^ and Nwmhers. 

/ MOODS. 

Moods are different forms of th6 verb, each of 
which expresses the being, action, or passion, in 
some particular manner. 

There are five moods ; the InfiMtivey the In^ 
dwative^ the Potential^ the Svhjunctive^ and the 
Imperative. 

The Infinitme m(?6>(?is that form of the verb, 
which expresses the being, action, or passion, in 
an unlimited manner, and without person or num- 
ber ; as. To read^ to speak. 
r' The Indicative mood is that form of the verb, 
which simply indicates, or declares a thing : as, I 
write; yoMhnow : or asks a question ; as^Doyon 
know? 

The Potential mood is that form of the verb, 
which expresses the power, liberty, possibility, or 
necessity, of the being, action, or passion : as, I 
can read ; we must go. 

The Subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, 
which represents the being, action, or passion, as 
conditional, doubtful, and contingent : as, " If thou 
gOj see that thou offend not." 

The Imperative mood is that form of the verb, 
which is used in commanding, exhorting, entrea^ 
mg, or permitting : as, " Depart thou." — " Be conh 
forted. — " Forgive me." — ^^Go in peace." 
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Obi. — ^A verb in any other mood than the ivfinitvoe^ is called, 
by way of distinction, 2k finite verb. 



-^ TENSES. 



Tenses are those modifications of the verb, 
which distinguish time. 

There are six tenses ; the Present^ the Imper- 
fect^ the Perfect^ the Pluperfect^ the Firatfature^ 
and the 8ec<mdfuture. 

The Present tense is that which expresses what 
now exist^^ or is taking place : as^ " I hear a noise ; 
somebody is coming^ 

The Imperfect tense is that which expresses 
what took place, or was occurring^ in time fully 
past : as, " I saw him yesterday ; he was walking 
out." 

The Perfect tense is that which expresses what 
Jias taken place, within some period of time not 
yet fully past : as, " I have seen him to-day." 
; The Pluperfect tense is that which expresses 
what had taken place, at some past time men- 
tioned : as, " I had seen him, when I met you." 

^The Firstfuture tense is that which expresses 
what will take place hereafter: as, '4 shall see 
him again." 

vr The Secondfuture tense is that which expresses 
.^hat will have taken place, at some future time 
mentioned : as, ^^ I shall have seen him by to-mor- 
row noon." 

Oh», — ^The tenses do not all express time with eqnal precision. 
Tlioae of the indicative mood are in general the most defiolte. The 
time expressed by the same tenses (or what are called by the same 
names) in the other moods, is frequently relative, and sometimes 
indefinite. The present infinitive often expresses what is relatively 
future. The potential imperfect is properly an aoriet: no definite 
time is nsnally implied in it. The eubjunetive imperfect is also an 
aorist, or indefinite tense ; it may refer to time past, present, or 
ftitare. 
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PERSONS AND NUMBERS. 

The Person and Number of a verb are those 
modifications in which it agrees with its subject 
or nominative. 

In each number, there are three persons ; and 
|in each person, two numbers : thus, — 

Singular, Plural. 

^ 1st per. I love, 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love, 

8d per. He loves; 8d per. They love. 

Ohs, 1. — Thus the verb, in some of its parts, varies its termina- 
tion to distinguish, or agree with, the different persons and num- 
bers. The change is, however, principally confined to the second 
and third persons singular of the present tense of the indicative 
mood, and to the auxiliaries Jiast and has of the perfect. In the 
nnci en t biblical style, now used only on solemn occasions, the second 
person singular is distinguished through all the tenses of the indic- 
ative and poteotial moods. In the plural number, there is no vari- 
ation of ending, to denote the different perso'ns, and the verb in the 
three persons plural, is the same as in the first person singular.-^ 
See Inst, of E, Qram.^ p. 55, et seq, 

Ohs. 2. — ^The second person singular is regularly formed by add- 
ing st or est to the first person ; and the third person, in Hke man- 
ner, by adding « or «9 ; as, I see^ thou seest^ he sees ; I give^ thou 
givest^ he gives ; I go^ thou goesty he goes ; Ifly^ ihoxxjliesty h^fiies; 
I vex^ thou vexesty he vexes ; I lose^ thou losest, he loses. 

Ohs. 3. — ^The third person singular was anciently formed in th or 
eth ; but this termination is now confined to the solemn style. 

Obs. 4. — ^The only regular terminations that are added to verbs, 
are ing^ d or ed^ st or est^ s or e«, th or eth. Ing^ and th or eth^ 
always add a syllable to the verb, exce})t in dothy hati'i^ saith. 
The rest, whenever their sound will unite with that of the final 
syllable of the verb, are added without increasing the number of 
syllables ; otherwise, they are separately pronounced. In solemn 
discourse, however, ed and est are, by most speakers, uttered dis- 
tinctly in all cases: except some few in which a vowel precedes; 
•s in ghrijied. 

CONJUGATION OP VERBS. 

The conjugation of a verb is a regular arrange- 
ment of its moods, tenses, persons, numbers, and 
participles. 

There are four Principal Parts in the conju- 
gation of every simple and complete verb ; name- 
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Ty^ the Present^ the Preterit^ the Imperfect Par- 
ticiple^ and the Perfect Participle. A verb which 
wants any of the&e parts, is called defective. 

An av^iary is a short verb prefixed to one 
of the principal parts of an other verb, to express 
some particular mode and time of the being, ac- 
tion, or passion. The auxiliaries are do^ he^ have^ 
^hall^ wiUy may^ can^ and muB% with their varia- 
tions. 

Obn. — Some of these, eBpecially do^ "be^ and lime^ are also nsed as 
principal verbs. 

Verbs are conjugated in the following manner : 

.\ I. SIMPLE FOEM, ACTIVE OR NEUTER. 

The simplest form of an English conjugation, 
is that . which makes the present and imperfect 
tenses without auxiliaries ; but even in these, aux- 
iliaries are required for the potential mood, and 
are often preferred for the mdicative. 

I 

FIRST EXAMPLE. 

OonjugcLtion of the regular active verb 

LOVE. 
Principal Parts. 

Present, Preterit, Imperfect Participle, Perfect PartieipUt^ 

Love. Loved* Loving. Loved. 

IKFIKITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. To love. ^ 
Perfect Tense. To have loved, y 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. The simple form of the present tense ia varied 
thus : — 
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Singular, Plural, 

1st per. I loye, 1st per. We love. 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. Yon love. 

8d per. He loves f. 8d per. They love. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing iiim 
auxiliary cfo to the verb : thus, — 

Singular. ^ Plural, 

1. I do love,' 1. "We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. You do love, 
8. He does love ; 8. They do love. 

Impeffed Tense. 

This tense in its simple form, is the preterit In all 
regular verbs, it adds d or eo? to the present, Ijtit in others 
it is formed variously. 

1. The simple form of the imperfect tense is varied 
thus : — 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thoulovedst, 2. You loved, 
8. He loved ; 8. They loved. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the 
auxiliary did to the present : thus, — 

Singular, .j Phiral, 

1. I did love,;" ' 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst love, 2. You did love, 
8. He did love ; 8. They did love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary have to the perfect 
participle: thus, — 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 
8. He has loved ; 8. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary had to the perfect 
participle: thus, — ^ 
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Singular. Plural, 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had loved, 
3- He had loved; 8. They had loved, 

^ First-figure Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary ^AoZ? or tvill to th« 
present": thus, — . 

le Simply to express a future action or event : 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I shall love. L "We shall love, 

2. Thou wilt love, 2. You will love, 
8. He will love ; 8. They will love. , 

2. To express a promise, volition^ command, or threat : 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I will love, 1. We will love, 

2. Thou shalt love, 2. You shall love, 
8. He shall love ; 8. They shall love. 

Second-future Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries shall have or tvill 
have to the perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have loved, 1. We shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, 2. You will have loved, 
8. He will have loved; 8. They will have loved. 

*' POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary may, can, or rmist, to 
the radical verb : thus, — 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I may love, 1. We may love, 

2. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 
8. He may love ; 8. They may love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary might, could, would, 
or should, to flie radical verb ; thus, — 
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Singular. Plurak 

1. I might love, Ic "We might love, 

2. Thou mightst love, 2. You might love, 
8. He might love ; 8. They might love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries may have, can have^ 
or mjist have, to the perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may have loyed, 1. We may have loved, 

2. Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 
8. He may have loyed; 3. They may have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries might have, could 
have, would have, or should have^ to the perfect partici- 
ple: thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might have loved, 1. We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightst have loved, 2. You might have loved, 
8. He might have loved; 8. They might have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

This tense is generally used to express some condition 
on which a future action or event is affirmed, and is 
therefore considered by some grammarians as an ellipti- 
cal form of the future. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I love, 1. If we love, 

2. If thou love, 2. If you lovej 
8. If he love', 8. If they love. 

Imperfect Tense. 
This tense, as well as the imperfect of the potential 
mood, with which it is frequently connected, is properly 
an aorist, or indefinite tense, and may refer to time past^ 
present, or future. 

Singular.. Plural. 

1. If I loved, 1. If we loved, 

2. If thou loved, 2. If you loved, 
8. If he loved; 8. K they loved, 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Love [thou,] or Do thou love. 
Plural. 2. Love [ye or you,] or Do you love, 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfecta Loving. 

2. The Perfecty Loved. 

3. The Preperfecty Having loved. 



SYNOPSIS OF THE FIEST EXAMPLK 

Mrst Person Singular. * 

Ind. I love, I loved, I have loved, I Lad loved, I shall love, I shall 
have loved. Pot. I may love, I might love, I may have loved, I 
snight have loved. Subj. If I love, K I loved. 

Second Person Singular.^ 

, Im). Thou lovest, Thou lovedst. Thou hast loved. Thou hadst 
loved, Thou wilt love. Thou wilt have loved. Pot. Thou raayst 
love. Thou mightst love. Thou mayst have loved, Thou mightst 
have loved. Subj. If thou love, If thou loved. Imp. Love [thou], 
syr Do thou love. 



* In the fioniliar use of the second person singalar, as retained hj the Society of 
JWeTtcto, the verb is asnallv varied only in the present tense of tlie indicative mood, 
and in the auxiliary hcui of the perfect: thus, — 

Jnd. Thou lovest, Thou loved, Thou hast loved. Thou had loved, Thon will love^ 
Thou will have loved. PoL Thou may love, Thou might love, Thou may have loved. 
Thou might have loved. Suitj, If thon love. If thou loved. Imp, Love [thou], or Do 
thou love. 

To avoid an unnecessary increase of syHahles, the Ibrmation of the second person 
singular of the present tense, is also ir 'ome degree simplified, and rendered closely 
aniQogOBS to that of the third person singular ; H or wt being added for the former 
exactly as « or es is added Ibr the latter : as, I ibnoto, thou know^ he knotca ; I read. 
thou rtadilt he reads ; I take^hou. takest^ be takes ; 1 bid^ thou bidst^ he Mda; X 
piilf, thou pUiesL, he pities, l^us there is no increase of syllables, wlien the verb 
ends with a sound which will unite with that of the letters added.--^ee Jnei, 9if E. 
Oram,y p. 66. 

This method of ibrming the verb accords with the practice of the most intelligent 
of those who retain the common use of this distinctive and consistent mode of address. 
It disencumbers their &miliar dialect of a multitude of harsh and useless terminations, 
which serve only, when uttered, to give an uncouth prominency to words not often 
emphatic; and, without impairing the strength or perspicuity of the language, in- 
creases its harmony, and reduces the Ibrm of the verb, in the second person singular, 
nearly to the same simplicity as in the other persons and numbers. This simplifica- 
tion is supported by usage as extensive as the familiar use of the pronoun thou^ and 
is also in accordance with the canons of criticism. ** All words and phrases which are 
remarkably harsh and unharmonious, and not absolutely necessary, should be rejected.'* 
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Third Person Singular. 

Ind. He loves, He loved, He lias loved, He Lad loved. He win 
loTe, He will have loved. Pot. He may love. He might love. He 
may hare loTed, He might have loved. Subj. If he love, If he 
loved. 

First Person PluraL 

Jm>, We love, "We loved, We have loved, Ve had loved, "W^ 
shall love, "We shall have loved. Pot. "We may love, We might 
love, "We may have loved, We might have loved. Subj. If we love, 
If we loved. 

Second Person Plural, 

Ind. Ton love. You loved, Yon have loved. You had loved. Yon 
will love. You will have loved. Pot. You may love, Yon might 
love, You may have loved, You might have loved. Subj. If you 
love, If you loved. Imp. Love [ye or you], or Do you love. 

Third Person Plural, 

Ind. They love, They loved, They have loved, They had loved. 
They will love. They will have loved. Pot. They may love. They 
might love, They may have loved, They might have loved. Subj. 
If they love, If they loved. 

\ 

SECOND EXJPCFLE. 

ConjtLgation of the irregular active verb 

SEE. 

Principal Parts. 

Present, Preterit. Imperfect Participle. Perfect ParticipU^ 

See. Saw. Seeing. Seen, 

INFINITIYB HOOD. 

Present Tense. To see. 
Perfect Tense. To have seen. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 see, 1. We see^ 

2. Thou seest, 2. You see, 

8. He sees; 3. They see. 
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Imperfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural 

1. 1 saw, 1. We saw, 

2. Thou sawest, 2. You saw, 

8. He saw; 8. They saw. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 have seen, 1. We have seen, 

2. Thou hast seen, 2. You have seen, 

8. He h£^ seen ; 8. They have seen. 

Pluperfedi Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. 1 had seen, 1. We had seen, 

2. Thou hadst seen, 2. You had seen, 

8. He had seen ; 8. They had seen. 

First-future Tense, 

Singular. Plural, 

1. 1 shall see, 1. We shall see, 

2. Thou wilt see, 2. You will see, 

8. He will see ; 8. They will see. 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1 I shall have seen, 1. We shall have seen, 

2, Thou wilt have seen, 2. You will have seen, 

8. He wiU have seen ; 8. They will have seen. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 may see, 1. We may see, 

2. Thou mayst see, 2. You may see, 

8. He may see ; 8. They may see. 

Impetfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 might see, 1. We might see, 
2. Thou mightst see, 2, Yoa might see, 
8. He might see ; 8. They might see. 
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I 

^ "* Perfect Tense, 

\ Singular, Plural, 

1, 1 may have seen, 1. We may have seen^ 

2. Thou mayst have seen, 2. You may have seen, ' 

8. He may have seen ; 8. They may have seen. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 might have seen, 1. We might have seen, 
2. Thou mightst have seen, 2. You might have seen, 
8. He might have seen ; 8. They might have seen. 

' BUBJUKCTIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. If I see, 1. If we see, 

2. If thou see, 2. K you see, 
8. If he see ; 8. If they see. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Ifl saw, 1. Ifwe saw, 

2. If thou saw, 2. If you saw, 
8. If he saw ; 8. If they saw. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Singular, 2. See [thou,] or Do thou see. 
Plural. 2. See [ye or you,] or Do you see. 

PARTICIPLES. 

\\ The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 8. The PreperfsU. 

Seeing. Seen. Having seen. 

THIRD EXAMPLE. 

Conjugation of the irregular neuter verb 

BE. 

Principal Parts, 
Pti39mt: Preterit. Imperfect Partieijile, Perfea Partidple, 
Be. Was. Being. Been. 



jt^ 
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INFINITIVB MO DID. 

Present Tense. To be. 
Perfect Tense. To have beea. 

INDI01.TIYK HOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. PlwrdL 

1. 1 am, 1. We are^ 

2. Thou art, 2. You are, 

8. He is ; 8. They are. 

Imperfect Tense. 

fhngular. Plural. 

1. 1 was, 1. "We were, 

2. Thou wast,* 2. You were, 

8. He was ; 8. They were. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. 1 have been, 1. We have been, 

2. Thou hast been, 2. You have been, 

8. He has been; 8. They have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 had been, 1. We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 2. You had been, 

8. He had been ; 8. They had been. 

First-future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall be, 1. We shall be, 

2. Thou wilt be, 2. You will be, 

8. He will be; 8. They will be. 

Secondrfutwre Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall have been, 1. We shall have been, 

2. Thou wilt have been, 2. You will have been, 

8. He will have been ; 8. They wiU have been. 

• Wmi l8 sometimes wed IndicatlTelT ftw wui; as. **Valnl7 losrl Omni wo4i*W 
J^fW ^Wbato'erttwavtoriosrll"— it 
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POTBNTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

8ingula/r» Plural, 

1. 1 may be, 1. We may be, 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You may be, 

8, He may be ; 8. They may be. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. 1 might be, 1. We might be, 

«2. Thou mightst be, 2. You might be, 

8. He might be ; 8. They might be. 

Peffect Tense. 

J^ngular. Plural. 

1. 1 may have been, 1. We may have been, 

2. Thou mayst have been, 2. You may have been, 

8, He may have been ; 8. They may have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 might have been, 1. We might have been, 
2. Thou mightst have been, 2. You might have been, 
8. He might have been; 8. They might have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Ifl be, 1. Ifwe be, 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 
8. If he be; 8. ff they be. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I were, 1. Ifwe were, 

2. if thou wert, or were, 2. If you were, 
8. K he were ; . 3. If they wert. 

IMPERATIYE MOOD, 

Present Tense. 

SingtUar. 2. Be [thou,] or Do thou be. 
Plural. 2. Be [ye or you,] or Do you bo. 
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PARTICIPLXS* 



1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect 3. The PreperfecU 

Being. Been. Having been. 

n. COMPOUND FORM, ACTIVE OR NEUTER. 

Active and neuter verbs may also be conju- 
gated, by adding the Imperfect Participle to the 
auxiliary verb be, through all its changes ; as, I 
am writing ; He is sitting, i- This compound form 
of conjugation denotes a continuance of the action 
or state of being,'^and is, on many occasions, pre* 
ferable to the simple form of the verb. 

, FOURTH EXAMPLE. 

-*■ 

H 

Compound form, of the irreg'idar active verb 

EBAD. 
Principal parts of the simple verb. 

Present, Preterit, Imperfect Participle, Perfect Partidplsk 

Bgad BSad. Beading. BSad. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, To be reading. 
Perfect Tense, To have been reading. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

• Present Tense. 

Singular, Plurals 

1. 1 am reading, 1. We are reading, 
2. Thou art reading, 2. You are readings 
8. He is reading ; 3. They are reading. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Singular, PluraL 

1. 1 was reading, 1. We were reading 

2. Thou wast reading, 2. You were reading, 

8. He was reading ; 8. They were reading. 
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Perfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. 1 have been reading, 1. We have been reading 
2. Thou hast been reading, 2. You have been reading, 
8. He has been reading ; 8. They have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

. Singular, -- Plural, 

1. 1 had been reading, 1. We had been reading, 
2. Thou hadst been reading, 2. You had been reading, 
8. He had been reading ; 8. They had been reading. 

First-future Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I shall be reading, 1. We shall be reading, 

2. Thou wilt be reading, 2. You will be reading, 
8. He will be reading ; 8. They will be reading. 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular, 1. 1 shall have been reading, 
2. Thou wilt have been reading, 
8. He will have been reading ; 

Plural. 1. We shall have been reading, 
2. You will have been reading, 
8. They will have been reading. 

POTENTIAI* MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. 1 may be reading, 1. We may be reading, 

2. Thou mayst be reading, 2. You may be reading, 

8. He may be reading ; 8. They may be reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. 1 might be reading, 1. We might be reading, 
2. Thou mightst be reading, 2. You might be reading, 
8. He might be reading ; 8. They might be reading. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 1, 1 may have been reading, 
2. Thou mayst have been reading, 
8. Ho may have been reading ; 
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PlurdU 1. We may have been reading, 

2. You may have been reading, 

3. They may have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. 1 might have been reading, 

2. Thou mightst have been reading, 

3. He might have been reading j 

Plural. 1. We might have been reading, 
2. You might have been reading, 
8. They might have been reading. 



-r 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I be reading, 1. If we be reaHing; 

2. If thou be reading, 2. If you be reading, 
8. If he bd reading ; 8. K they be reading. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I were reading, 1. F we were reading, 

2. If thou wert reading, 2. If you were reading, 
8. K lie were reading ; 8. If they were reading, 

l^f^SRATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 2. Be [thou] reading, or Do thou be reading. 
Plur. 2. Be [ye or you] reading, or Do you be reading. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 8. The Preperfect. 

Being reading. Having been reading. 

-] III. FORM OP PASSIVE VERBS. 

Passive verbs,. in English, are always of a com^ 
pound form. They are formed from active-trans- 
itive verbs, by adding the Perfect Participle to 
the auxiliary verb be, through all its changes: 
thns, from tne active-transitive verb love^ is formed 
the passive verb he loved. 

Obs. — In Ibe compound forms of conjugation, tlie imperfect par* 
Uciple 18 sometimes taken in a pcusive sense : as, ^^ The goods am 
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uiUing ; The ships are Jmilding:^^ undithe perfect jpa/rticiple of an 
active-intransitive verb, may have a neuter signincation - as, ^^ I 
am came ; He U rieen ; They a/re fallen,^^ The former are passw^ 
and the latter, neuter terbs, 

FIFTH BXAMPLE. 

Corijugcdion of the regular passive verb 

BE LOVED. 

Principal Parts of the active verb. 
Present, Preterit. Imperfect Participle, Perfect PartidpU^ 

Love, Loved Loving. Loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. To be loved, 

Perfect Tense. To have been lovei 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1, 1 am loved, 1, We are loved^ 

2. Thou art loved, 2. You are loved, 

8. He is Icved, .8. They are loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. 1 was loved, 1. We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 

8. He was loved ; 8. They were loved* 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1, 1 have been loved, 1. We have been loved, 
2. Thou hast been loved, 2. You have be^n loved, 
8. He has been loved ; 8. They have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. • Plural. 

1. 1 had been loved, L We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2. You had been loved, 

8. He had been loved ; 8. They had been loved. 

First-future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall be loved, 1. We shall be loved. 

2. Thou wilt be loved, 2. You will be loved", 

8. He will be loved; 8. They will be loved. 
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Second'futuft Tense. 

Singular, L I ghall have been loved, 
2. Thou wilt have been loved, 
8. He will have been loved ; 

Plural. 1. We shall have been loved, 

2. You will have been loved, 

3. They will have been loved. 

FOTBKTIAL MOOD 

Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. 1 may be loved, 1. We may be loved, 

2. Thou mayst be loved, 2. You may be loved, 

8. He may be loved ; 3. They may be loved. 

Imperfect Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

1. 1 might be loved, 1. We might be loved, 

2. Thou mightst be loved, 2. You might be loved^ 

8. He might be loved ; 8. They might be loved 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. 1 may have been loved, - 
2. Thou mayst have been loved, 
8. He may have been loved ; 

Plural. 1. We may have been loved, ^ 
2. You may have been loved, 
8. They may have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. 1 might have been loved, 
2. Thou mightst have been loved, 
8. He might have been loved; 

Plural. 1. We might have been loved, 
2. You "might have been loved, 
8. They might have been loved. 

SlTBJUNOTIVK MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singula/r. Plural. 

1. K I be loved, 1. If we be loved, 

2. If thou be loved, 2. If you be loved, 
8. If he be loved j 3. If they be loved. 
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Impeffect Tense, 
Singular, Plural, ■ 

1. If I were loved, 1. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, 2. If you were loved, 
8/ If lie were loved ; 8, If they were loved. 

^ XMPBRATXVS HOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Be [thou] loved, or Do thou be loved. 
Plwral. 2, Be [ye or you] loved, or Do you be loved, 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect. 2. TJie Perfect. 8. Ths Preperfect. 

Being loved. Loved. Having been loved. 

IV. FOBM OF NEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated negatively ^ by placing the 
adverb not after it, or after the first auxiliary; 
but tbe infinitive and the participles take the 
negative first : as, — 

Inp. Not to love, Not to have loved. Ind. I love not, ^I do not 
love, I loved not, or I did not love, I have not loved, I had not 
loved, I shall not love, I shall not have loved. Pot. I may, can, 
cr must not love; I might, oonld, would, or shouid not love; 
I may, can, or must not have loved ; I might, could, would, or 
0honl4p»not hav Jk^ved. Sttbj. If I love not, If I loved not. Past. 
Kot loving, Not loved. Not having loved. 

V. FORM OF QUESTION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatweh/^ in the in- 
dicative and potential moods, by placi% the nom- 
inative after it, or after the first auxiliary : as, — 

Ihd. Do I love ? Did I love ? Have I loved ? Had I loved ? ShaU 
I love? Shall I have loved? Pot. May, «can, or must I love? 
lOght, conld, would, or should I love ? May, can, or must I havi 
loved? Might, could, would, or should I have loved? 

VL FORM OF QUESTION WITH NEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatwel/y a/iid neg^ 
ativelyj in the indicative and potential moods, by 
placing the nominative and the adverb not after 
the verb, or after the first auxiliary : as, — 
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Ind. Do I not love ? Did I not love ? Have I not loved ? Had I 
not loved? Shall I not love? Shall I not have loved? Pot. May, 
can, or must I not love? Might, could, would, or should I not love? 
May, can, or must 1 not have loved? Might, could, would, or 
should I iiot have loved ? 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

An i/tTegular verb is a verb that does not form 
the preterit and the perfect participle by assum- 
ing d or ed / as, eee^ saw^ seeing^ seen. 

Obs, — The simple irregular verbs, nbont 110 in, number, are 
searly all monosyllables. The following is a list of them, as they 
are now generally used. 



List of thb Irregular Y^pba. 



Prstmi. 

Arise, 

Be, 

Rear, 

Beat, 

Begin, . 

Beholdy 

Beset, 

Bid, 

Bind, 

Bite, 

Bl^ed, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

Bay, 

Cast. 

Chide, 

Choose, 

Cleave,t 

Cling, 

Come, 

Cost, 

Cat, 

Do, 

Draw, 

Drink, 

Drive, 

Eat, 

Fall, 

Feed, 

Feel, 

Fight, 

Find, 

Flee, 

Fling, 

Fly, 



PreterU. 

arose, 

was, 

bore or bare, 

beat, 

be^m.or begtiziM 

beheld, 

beset, 

bid or bade* 

bound, 

bit, 

bled, 

broke, 

bred,* 

brooA^ht, 

bought, 

cast, 

chid, 

choi^^, 

cleft W dove, 

clung, 

oame, 

cosl^ 

cut, 

did, 

drew, 

drank, 

drove, 

ate or gat, 

fell, .«, 

fed, 

felt, 

fooght, 

found, 

fled, 

flung, 

flew, 



Jmpfjf. Part 

ansing, 

bein^, 

bearing, 

beating^ 

beffinnmg, 

beholding, 

besetting, 

bidding, 

binding, 

biting, 

bleecung, 

breaking, 

breeding, 

bringmg, 

buying, 

casting, 

chiding, 

choosing, 

cleaving, 

din^g, 

coming, 

costing, 

catting, 

doin^, 

drawing, 

drinking, 

driving, 

eating, 

falling, 

feeding, 

feeling, 

fightmg, 

finding, 

fleeing, 

flinging, 

flying, 



P^v^'M ParUeipte. 

arisen. 

been. 

borne or bom.* 

beaten o^ heat. 

befi^un. 

beheld. 

beset. 

bidden orhid^ 

bound. 

bitten or bit. 

bled. 

broken. 

bred. 

brought. 

bougm;. 

cast. 

chidden or 6h^4' 

chosen. 

cleft or cloven. 

clung. 

come. 

cost. 

cut. 

done. 

drawn. 

drunk or drank. 

driven. 

eaten or eat. 

fallen. 

fed. 

felt: 

fought. 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

flown. 



* Soms signifies carried ; l>om signifies broitghtJbrtA. 

t Cleave to splU, is irregolar, as aboy« ; oUavSt to t*Mk, ia regular, bat •Utve was 
fMrmerly used in the preterit, fi>r eleaoed. 

8* 
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Forbear, 
Forsake, 
Get, 
Give, 
Go, 
Grow, 
Have, 
Hear, 
Hide, 
Hit, 
Hold, 
Hurt, 
Keep, 
Enow, 
Lead, 
lieave, 
. Lend, 
Let, 

lie, (to rest,) 
Lose, 
Make, 
Meet, 
Outdo, 
Put, 
Bead, 
Send, 
Bid, 
Bide, 
Bing, 
Bise, 
Bun, 
Say, 
Bee. 
8eek« 
SeU, 
Send, 
Set, 
Shed, 
Shoe,. 
Shoot, 
Shut, 
Shred, 
Shrink, 

S^* 
. Sit, 
Slay, 
SHuff, 
Sli^ 
Smite, 
Speak, 
Spend, 
Spin, 
Spit, 
Spread, 
Spring, 
Stand, 
Steai, 
Stick, 
Btinff, 
^Itriae, 
krike, 



PreteriL 

forbore, 

forsook, 

got, 

gave, 

went, 

grew, 
ad, 
heard, 
hid, 
hit, 
held, 
hurt, 
kept, 
knew, 
led, 
left; 
lent, 
let, 

lay, 
lost. 

made, 

met. 

outdid, 

rSaa, 

rent, 

rid, 

rode, 

rung or rang, 

rose, 

ran or run, 

said, 

saw, 

sought, 

sold, 

sent, 

set, 

shed, 

shod, 

shot, 

shut, 

shred, 

shrunk or shrank, 

sung or sanff, 

sunK or Bonl^ 

sat, 

slew, 

slung, 

slunk, 

smote, 

spoke, 

spent, 

spun, 

spit or spat, 

spread, 

sprung or sprang, 

stood, 

stole, 

stuck, 

stung, 

strode or strid, 

struck, 



Tnwer/.Part 

forbearing, 

forsaking, 

getting, 

givmg, 

goin^, 

frowmg, 
aving, 
hearing, 
hiding, 
hitting, 
holding, 
hurting, 
keeping, 
knowing, 
leading, 
leaving, 
lending, 
letting, 

lying, 
losing, 

making, 

meeting, 

outdoing, 

putting, 

reading, 

renduig, 

ridding, 

riding, 

ringing, 

nsmg, 

running, 

saying, 

seeing, 

seeking, 

selling, 

sending, 

setting, 

shedding, 

shoeing, 

shooting, 

shutting, 

shredding, 

shrinking, 

singing, 

smking, 

sitting, 

slaying, 

slinging, 

slinking, 

smiting, 

speaking, 

spending, 

spinning, 

spitting, 

spreading. 



• • 



springmg, 

standing, 

stealing, 

sticking, 

stinging, 

striding, 

stnking, 



Perfeia ParUdpie, 

forborne. 

forsaken. 

got or gotten. 

given. 

gone. 

grown. 

had. 

heard. 

hidden or hid. 

hit. 

held or holden. 

hurt. 

kept. 

known. 

led. 

left. 

lent. 

let. 

lain. 

lost. 

made. 

met. 

outdone. 

put. 

rSad. 

rent. 

rid. 

ridden or rodt. 

rung. 

risen. 

run. 

said. 

seen. 

sought. 

sold. 

sent. 

set.' 

she^. 

shod. 

shot. 

shut. 

shred. 

shropk or shrunkeik. 

sung. ' 

sun£. 

sat. 

slain. 

slung, 

slunk. 

smitten or smit. 

apoken. 

spent. 

spun. 

spit or Bpltten. 

spread. 

sprung. 

stood. 

stolen. 

stuck. 

stung. 

stridden or strid. 

struck or stricken. 
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Preami, 

Swear, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Take, 

Teaoh, 

Tear, 

Tell, 

Think, 

Thrust, 

Trwid, 

Wear, 

Win, 

"Write, 



Preterit 

Bwore, 

swum or swam, 

swung or swang, 

took. 

taught, 

tore, 

told, 

thought, 

thrust, 

trod, 

wore, 

won, 

wrote. 



Imperf. Part 

swearing, 

swimming, 

swinging, 

taking, 

teaching, 

tearing, 

tellinij, 

thinking, 

thrusting, 

treading, 

wearing, 

winning, 

writing. 



Pet:^ Pariieipldi 

sworn. 

swum. 

swung. 

taken. 

taught. 

torn. 

told, 

thought. 

thrust. 

trodden or trod. 

worn. 

won. 

written. 



REDUNDANT VERBS. 

A redundant verb is a verb that forms the pre- 
terit or the perfect participle in two or more 
ways, and so as to be both regular and irregular; 
as, thrive^ thrived or throve^ thrivi7ig^ thrived or 
thriven. 

Obs. — Of this class of verbs, there are about ninety-five, beside 
sundry derivatives and compounds. The following table exhibits 
them as they are now generally used, or as they may be used with- 
out grammatical impropriety. The preferable forms are placed 
first. 

List of thb Redundant Yeebs. 



Pre%ent, Preterit. 

Abide, abode or abided. 

Awake, awaked or awoke, 

Belay, belayed or belud, 

Bend, bent or bended. 

Bereave, bereft or bereaved, 

Beseech, besonght or beseeohed, 

Betj betted or bet. 

Betide, betided or betid, 

Bide, bode or bided. 

Blend, blended or blent. 

Bless, blessed or blest, 

Blow, blew or blowed. 

Build, built or bnilded, 

Bum, burned or burnt. 

Burst, burst or bursted. 

Catch, eauffht or catched, 

Clothe, clothed or clad. 

Creep, crept or creeped. 

Crow, crowed or crew. 

Curse, cursed or curst. 

Dare, dared or durs^ 

Deal, dealt or dealed. 

Dig, dug or digged. 

Dive, dived or dove, 

Dream, dreamed or dreamt. 

Dress, dressed or drest. 

Dwell, dwelt or dwellea, 

frMie, froze or freezed. 



Im^erf.Part 

abiding, 

awaking, 

belaying, 

bending, 

bereaving, 

beseeching, 

betting, 

betiding, 

biding, 

blendmg, 

blessing, 

blowing, 

building, 

bumiDg, 

bursting, 

catching, 

clothing, 

creeping, 

crowing, 

cursing, 

daring, 

dealing, 

digging, 

diving^ 

dreaming, 

dressing, 

dwelling, 

freezing. 



Perfect PcuriidpU, 
abode or abi4ed. 
awaked or awoke, 
belayed or belaid, 
bent or bended, 
bereft or bereaved, 
besought or beseeoh^dL 
betted or bet. 
betided or betid, 
bode or bided, 
blended or blent, 
blessed or blest, 
blown or blowed. 
built or builded. 
burned or burnt, 
burst or bursted. 
caught or catched. 
dotned or dad. 
crept or creeped. 
erowed. 

cursed or curst, 
dared. 

dealt or dealed. 
dug or disced, 
dived or aiven. 
dreamed or dreamt, 
dressed or drest. 
dwelt or dwelled, 
frozen or fi:««isd. 
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Oeld, 

OUd, 

Gird, 

Grave, 

Grind, 

Hang, 

Heat, 

Heave, 

Hew, 

Kneel, 

Kidt, 

Lade, 

Lay, 

Lean, 

Leap, 

Wrn, 

Light, 

Hean, 

Mow, 

Mulot, 

Pass, 

Pay, 

Pe^tocoop), 

Prove, 

Quit, 

Bap, 

Seave, ^ 

lUve, 

Boast, 

Baw. 

Beetne, 

Shake, 

Bhape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shine, 

Show, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

SUt, 

Smell, 

Sow, 

Speed, 

Spell, 

Sgll, 

Spli^ 

Spoil, 

Stave^ 

Stay, 

String, 

Strive, 

Strow, 

Sweat, 

Sweep, 

Swell, 

Thrive, 

Throw, 

Wake, 

Wax, 



Wed, 



gelded or gelt, 

gilded or gilt, 

girded or girt, 

graved, 

ffionndf or grinned, 

hnng or hanged, 

heated or he^ 

heaved or hove, 

hewed, 

kneeled or knelt, 

knit or knitted, 

laded, 

laid or layed, 

leaned or l^ant, 

leaped or l^pt, 

learned or learnt, 

lighted or lit, 

mSant or meaned, 

mowed, 

mulcted or mulct, 

passed or past, 

paid or payed, 

penned or pent. 

pleaded or pled, 

proved, 

quitted or qnit, 

Tapped or rapt, 

reft or reaveo, 

rived, 

roasted or roast, 

sawed, 

seethed or sod, 

shook or shaked, 

shaped, 

shaved. 

sheared or shore, 

shined or shone, 

showed, 

slept or sleeped, 

slid or slided, 

slitted or sUt, 

smelled or smelt, 

sowed, 

sped or speeded, 

spelled or spelt, 

spilled or spilt. 

split or splitted, 

spoUed or spoilt, 

stove or staved, 

staid or stayed, 

strung or smnged, 

strived or strove, 

strowed, 

sweated or sweat. 

swept or sweeped, 

swelled, 

thrived or throve, 

threw or throwed!, 

waked or woke, 

waxed, 

wove or weaved, 

wedded or wed, 



Impwf. Pmi. Pei^M ParUdpU^ 
gelding, gelded or gelt. 

gilded or gilt 

girded or girt. 

graved or graven. 

ffround or grinded. 

hung or hanged. 

heated or het. 

heaved or hoveii. 

hewed^ or hewn. 

kneeled or knelt. 

knit or knitted. 

laded or laden. 

laid or layed. 

leaned or l^nt. 

leaped or l^apt. 

learned or learnt. 

lighted or lit. 

mSant or meaned. 

mowed or mown, 

mulcted or mulct. 

passed or past. 

paid or payed. 

penned or pent. 

pleaded or pled. 

proved or proven. 

quitted or quit. 

rapped or rapt. 

reit or reaved. 

riven or rived. 

roasted or roast. 

sawed or sawn. 

seethed or sodden. 

shaken or shaked. 

shaped or shapen. 

shaved or shaven. 

sheared or shorn. 

shined or shone. 

showed or shown. 

slept or sleeped. 

slidden, slid or slidod 

slitted or slit. 

smelled or smelt. 

sowed or sown. 

sped or speeded. 

spelled or spelt. 

spilled or spilt. 

split or splitted. 

spoiled or spoilt. 

stove or staved. 

staid or stayed. 

strung or stringed. 

strived or striven. 

strowed or strown. 

sweated or sweat. 

swept or sweeped. 

swelled or swollen. 

thrived or thriven. 

thrown or throwed. 

waked or woke. 

waxed or waxen. 

woven or weaved. 

wedded or wed. 



I 



gilding, 

girding, 

graving, 

grinding, 

hanging, 

heatmg, 

heaving, 

hewing, 

kneeling, 

knitting, 

lading, 

laying, 

leaning, 

leaping, 

learning, 

lighting, 

meaning, 

mowing, 

mulcting, 

passing, 

paying, 

penning, 

pleading, 

proving, 

quitting, 

rapping, 

reaving, 

nvin^, 

roasting, 

sawing, 

seething, 

shaking, 

shaping, 

shaving, 

shearing, 

shining, 

showing, 

sleeping, 

snding, 

slitting, 

smelling, 

sowing, 

speedmg, 

spelling, 

spilling, 

splitting, 

spoiling, 

staving, 

staying, 

stnn^ng, 

striving, 

strowing, 

sweating, 

sweeping, 

swelling, 

thriving, 

throwing, 

waking, 

waxing, 

weaving, 

weddii^. 
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"Wet, 

Whet, 

Wind, 

Wont, 

Work, 

Wring, 



weyt or weeped, 
wet or wetted, 
whetted or whet, 
wound or winded, 
wont or wonted, 
worked or wrought, 
wrinMd or wrung, 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



Jmpeitf. Part 
weeding, 
wetting, 
whetting, 
winding, 
wonting, 
working, 
wringing, 



Perf^ PctrHcipU 
wept or weeped. 
wet or wetted, 
whetted or whet, 
wound or winded, 
wont or wonted, 
worked or wrought, 
wringed or wrung. 



A defective verb is a verb that forms no parti- 
ciples, and is used in but few of the moods and 
tenses; as, beware^ mighty quoth, 

Obs, — When any of the principal parts of a verb are wanting, the 
tenses usually derived from those parts are also, of course, wanting. 
All the auxiliaries, except do, he, and hme, are defective ; but, as 
auxiliaries, they become parts of other verbs, and do not need the 
parts which are technically said to be " wanting." The following 
brief catalogue contains all our defective verbs, except methinhe^ 
with its preterit metJiought, which is not only defective^ but im- 
personal, irregular, and deservedly obsolescent. 

List of thb Defective Yebbs. 



Pr086fA 


Preterit 


Beware, 
Can, 




could. 


May, 


might. 


Must, 


must. 


Ought, 


ought 



PreeeiU, 


PrelerU, 


Shall, 


should. 


Will, 


would. 


Quoth, 


quoth. 


Wis, 


wist. 


Wit, 


wot. 



CHAPTEB VH— OF PARTICIPLES. 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, 
participating the properties of a verb, and of an 
adjective or a noun ; and is generally formed by 
adding ing^ d^ or ed^ to the verb : thus, from the 
verb ruky are formed three participles, two sim- 
ple and one compound ; as, 1. ruling^ 2. ndedf 3. 
• having ruled. 

GLASSES. 

English verbs hav« severally three participles ; 
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' the First or Imperfect^ the Second or Perfect^ and 
the Third or Preperfect* 

I. The Jrr^^erfect pa/rticiple is that which enda 
commonly in vng^ and implies a continuance of 
the being, aotion, or passion ; as, heingy lovin^^ see- 
ing ^ writing — heing loved^ being aeen^ being writing. 

II. The Pefrfect participle is that which ends^ 
commonly in ed or en^ and implies a completion of- 
the being, action, or passion ; as, been^ loved^ seen^ 
written. 

III. The Preperfect participle is that which, 
takes the sign having ^ and implies o. previous com- 
pletion of the being, action, or passion ; as, having 
tovedy ha/ving seen^ having written — ha/ving been 
lovedj having been writing^ having been written. 

^ The Pirst or Imperfect Participle, when simple, 
is always formed by adding ing to the radical 
verb; as, looh^ hohing: when compound, it is 
formed by prefixing bein^ to some other simple 
participle ; as, being reading^ being read. 

The Second or Perfect Participle is always sim^ 
pie, and is regularly formed by adding d or edto 
the radical verb : those verbs from which it is 
formed otherwise, are inserted in the lists as being 
irregular or redundant? 

The Third or Preperfect Participle is always 
compound, and is formed by prefixing having to 
the perfect, when the compound is double, and 
having been to the perfect or the imperfect, when 
the compound is triple ; as, having spoken^ having 
been epoKen^ ha/ovng been speaking. 

Obs, 1. — ^Participles often become ac^eetvoet^ and are construed 
before nouns to denote quality. The terms so converted form the 
class of participial adjectives. Words of a participial form, may be 
regarded as adjectives: 1. When they denote something customary 

* See ooploQS observstions on the names and propertiea of the participIe^ in th* 
Institates of English Grammar, under the £tvmol<M^ of this part of speech ; and re- 
BUtfks sMU more extended in the Grammar of SnylM Grammars, pp^ w^2~89l 
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or habitual, rather than a transient act or state ; as, A lying rogues 
^. ^., one addicted to lying. 2. When they admit adverbs of com- 
parison ; as, A more learned man, 8. When they are componnded 
Tv^ith something that does not belong to the verb ; as, unfoelinfr^ 
%enfelt. Adjectives are generally placed before their nonns : par- 
ticiples, after them. 

Oba. 2. — Participles in ing often become nouns. When preceded 
by an article, an adjective, or a nonn or prononn of th^ possessive 
case, they are construed as nouns, and ought to take no regimen, 
or object after tliem. A participle immediately preceded by a prep- 
osition, is not converted into a nonn, and therefore retains its 
regimen; as, ^^I thank you for helping him,^^ This construction of 
the participle corresponds with the Latin gerund. 

Obs. 8. — To distinguish the participle from the participial nonn, 
the learner should observe the following /ot^r things: 1. Nouns 
take articles and adjectives before them ; partidpleSy as such, do 
not. 2. Noum may govern the possessive case, but not the object- 
ive ; participles may govern the objective case, but not the possess- 
ive. 8. Nouns may be the subjects or objects of verbs ; pwrtieiples 
cannot — or, at least, the propriety of any such use of them, is doubt- 
ful. 4. Participial nouns express actions as things; participles 
refer actions to their agents or recipients. 

Ohs, 4. — To distinguish the perfect participle from the preterit 
verb of the same form, observe the sense^ and see which of the 
auxiliary forms will express it : thus laced for being loved^ is a par- 
ticiple ; but loved for did lode^ is a preterit verb. 
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ANALYSIS. 



An adjective, participle, noun, or pronoun, mod- 
ifying the predicate of a sentence and relating 
to the subject, is called an attribute; as, "Gold 
is yelhwy — " Cain was a murdererJ'' — " The sun 
is shining,'^'* \ 

Ojfs. 1.— The verb that connects the subject and the attribute, 
must be active-intransitive, passive, or neuter. It is sometimes 
called the copula, because it couples or joins the other principal 
parts of the sentence 

Ohs. 2.— The verb 5d generally affirms only the connection be- 
tween the sulject and the attribute. When the latter is a noun, it 
may express 1. Class; as, ** 0am was a murderer,'- 2. Identity ; as, 
"Cain was t?^ murderer of Abel." 8. Name; as, "The child was 
called JohnJ** 

I. 8. — OkuM, identity, name, or quality may be attributed to 
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the subject in various ways ; as, 1. By affinning directly a connec- i 
tion, as in the preceding examples ; 2. By affirming it to belong to \ 
the subject, in connection with a particular act or state of being ; ] 
as, ^^ She looked & goddess, and she walked a queen." — "The sun \ 
itood still." -t 3. By affirming a connection, but not its previous 
existence; as, '^He has become a scholar." 4. By affirming not { 
only the connection, but the eatise or manner by which it was es- 
tablished ; as, "He toaa eleeted President." — " The twig has grown i 
a tree." ^ 

Ohs. 4. — ^The attribute is often used indefinitely^ that is, without 
reference to any particular subject ; as, " To be good is to be hajypy^'* 
— ** To be a poei requires genius." In analyzing, this may be called 
the indefinite attrihute, 

Obs, 5. — ^The attribute, when a noun or a pronoun, is in the same 
case as the subject; as," It is /, be not afraid," 

In analyzing a sentence, the attribute should be 
considered one of the principal parts. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

ExEBOiss J. — Analyze the following sentences as in the preceding 
exercises^ and point out the attributes and their adjuncts. 

Example. — "Filial ingratitude is a shameful crime." 

This is a simple declarative sentence ; the subject Is ingratitude ; the predicate is 
<«; and the attribute, crime. The adjunct of the subject \&fUial; the predicate ^im 
ne adjuncts ; the adjuncts of the attribute are a and aham^fM, 

•♦'Honesty is the best policy. Napoleon was a great generaL 
Washington was a true patriot. He was elected the first president 
The Bible is God's holy word. New York is a great commercial 
city.'^^My brother has been appointed inspector. Aristides was 
styled the Just. .i*Peter the Great, who built St. Petersburgh, was a 
remarkable man. He returned a friend, who came a foe. The flow- 
ers which my sister plucked yesterday, still remain fresh. Art is 
long, and time is fleeting. Can tiiat be the man who deceived me? 
He might have been guilty, but no sufficient proof could be found. 
^Virtue is bold, and Goodness never fearful. Frequent and loud 
were the maiden's cries. How gorgeous seems the setting sun ! 
What evil is thi% which he had committed ? , Thomas Je^erson^ 
who wrote the Declaration, was the third president General Lee 
was taken prisoner. Religious instruction is very necessary in 
childhood. Vicious habits infallibly lead to ruin. In spring, th& 
weather becomes warm. •' David the Psalmist was King of Israel. 
John the Baptist was the forerunner of Christ. John Smith was 
exploring VirgiHia, when he w^ taken prisoner. ;AThat office ia 
considered by some a sinecure.. .The Lord is nly shepherd ; I shall 
not want. Who is this King of glory ?, ' He that loveth pleasure, 
•hall be a poor mtenv* J'he wise in heart shall be called prudent 
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The seed which was planted^ ha8j>ecome a huge tree. Everything 
that we do often^ we do easily .Repeated acts thus become habits. 
Habit has been called '*'8econd nature." The memory of ^ mischief 
18 no desirable fame. : We, 'who never were his favorites; 4id not 
yj&pect these attentions./ i^ cro^^n of glory are his hoary locks I 
— fcj^ would afet the same partjif I were he.^jA lie is an intention to 
deceive. *^he scholar wh<5 plays trnant, is guilty of fal^ehood; be- 
cause he deceives his parents.. J Prompting during recitation is 
another example of falsehood. 

ExEBOiSE n. — Parse each word in the ahove sentences as in tTie prev* 
iatts exercises; state in addition the class and modifloations of the 
verbs. 



CHAPTER VIIL— OE* ADVEEBS. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a par- 
ticiple, an adjective, or an other adverb ; and 
generally expresses time, place, decree, or man- 
ner : as, They are now Tiere^ studym * very dilir 
gently. 

Obs, — Adverbs briefly express what would otherwise require 
several words : as, here^ for in this place. There are several cus- 
tomary combinations of short words which are used adverbially, 
and which some grammarians do not analyze in parsing : as, Not at 
allj at lengthy in vain, 

GLASSES. 

Adverbs may be reduced to four general 
classes ; namely, adverbs of time^ ofplace^ of de- 
gree j and of manner. 

I. Adverbs of time are those which answer to 
the question, Wlien f How long f How soon t or 
How often f including these which ask. Adverbs 
of time may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of time present: as, iVeno, yet^ to-day ^ instantly. 

2. Of time past : as, Already^ lately^ heretofore^ since^ ago. 
8. Of time to come : as, To-morrow^ hereafter^ henceforth. 

4. Of time relative: as, Wheji^ then, before^ after^ while, 

5. Of time absolute : as, Always^ ever^ never. 

6. Of time repeated : as, Oflen^ seldom^ daily, thrice. 

7. Of the order of time: as, Firsts secondly^ thirdly^ ete. 
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IL Adverbs oiplace^sxe those which answer 
to the question, Waere ? Whither f Whence ? or 
Wliereahovt ? including these which ask. Ad- 
verbs of place may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of place Iq which: as, Wliere^ here^ there^ somewhere, 

2. Of place to which : as, Whither^ hither^ thither, 
8. Of place from which : as, WTience, hence^ thence. 
4, Of the order of place : as, Firet^ secoridly, thirdly, 

m. Adverbs of degree^ are those which answer 
to the question, How much? How little? or, to 
the idea of more or less. Adverbs of degree may 
be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of excess or abundance: as, Jft^A, chiefly^ fully. 

2. Of equality : as. Enough^ sufficiently, equally^ so, as. 

8. Of deficiency, or abatement : as, Little, scarcely^ hardly, 
4. Of quantity : as, How^ eoerso^ somewhat, 

IV. Adverbs of manner^ are those which an- 
swer to Ae question, How? or, by affirming, 
denying, or doubting, show how a subject is re- 
garded. • Adverbs of manner may be subdivided 
as follows : — 

1. Of quality : y, Well^ ill, wisely, foolishly ^ justly, and many 

others formed by adding ly to adjectives of qudity. 

2. Of affirmation : as, Yes^ yea, verily, truly ^ indeed^ surely, 

3. Of negation : as, No, noAf^ not^ nowise. 

4. Of doubt : as. Perhaps, naply, possibly, perchance. 

5. Of mode: as, Thus, so, somehow, liJce,ehe^ otherwise. 

6. Of cause : as, Why, wherefore^ therefore, 

Obs. — ^The adverbs here, there^ and where, when prefixed to prep- 
ositions, have the force of pronouns ; as, whereby, for hy which. 
Compounds of this kind are, however, commonly reckoned adverbs. 

Adverbs sometimes perform the office of con- 
junctions, and serve to connect sentences, as well 
as to express some circumstance of time, place, 
degree, or manner ; adverbs that are so used, are 
called conjunctive adverbs : as, When^ where^ after^ 
be/ore^ since^ therefore^ etc. 

^ MODIFICATIONS. 

Adverbs have no modifications, except that a 
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few are compared after the manner of adjectives : 
as, 800% sooner^ soonest y — often^ oftener^ oftenest^ 
— long^ longer^ longest 

The following are irregularly compared : well^ 
better^ best; — badly or tW, worse, worst; — Utile, 
less, least ; — miu:h, more, mx)st ;—far, farther, far- 
thest ;— forth, further, furthest. 

Obg. 1. — ^Most adverbs of quality will admit the comparative ad- 
verbs mare and most, less and leaut, before them : as, wisely, more 
wisely, most wisely^ — culpably, less culpably, least culpably. But 
these should be parsed separately. 

Obs. 2. — ^As comparison does not belong to adverbs in general, it 
Bhould not be mentioned in parsing, except in the case of those few 
which are varied by it 
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CHAPTEE IX.— OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words 
or sentences in construction, and to show the de- 
pendence of the terms so connected: as, "Thou 
and he are happy, heoaus^ you are good." — Mur. 

CLASSES. 

Conjunctions are divided into two general 
classes, copulative and disjunctive; and some of 
each of these sorts are corresponsive. 

I. A copulative coryunction is a conjunction 
that denotes an addition, a cause, or a supposi- 
tion : as, " He and I shall not dispute ; for, if he 
has any choice, I shall readily grant it." 

II. A disjunctive conjunction is a conjunction 
that denotes opposition of meaning : as, " Be not 
overcome [by] evil, but overcome evil with good," 
— Rom., xii, 21. 

in. The corresponsive covjunctions are those 
which ai'e used in pairs, so that one refers or au' 
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Bwers to an other : as, " Jolin carae neither eating 
»^r drinkmg.'' — Matt^ xi, 18. 
' The following are the principal conjunctions : 

1. Copulative ; And^ a^ both^ because^ even^ 
for^ if^ that^ then^ since^ seeing^ so. 

2. Disjunctive; Or, nor, either^ neither^ tJian^ 
tJiough^ although^ yet^ but^ eoccept^ whether^ lest^ 
unless^ aave^ notwithstanding. 

3. Corresponsive ; Both— and / as — as ; aa — 
80 J if- — then; either — or; neither — nor ; whether 
—or j though^ or although — yet 



CHAPTER X.— OF PEEPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some 
relation of different things or thoughts to each 
other, and is generally placed before a noun or a " 
pronoun : as, The paper lies lefore me on the 
desk. 

The following, are the principal prepositions : 
Aboard^ about^ above^ across^ after^ against^ along, 
amid or amidst, among or amongst, around, at, 
athwart ; — before, behind^ behw, beneath, beside 
or besides, between or betwixt^ beyond^ by ; — conr 
ceming ; — down^ during / — except^ excepting y — 
for, from ; — in, into / — notwithstanding y — of off, 
on^ outrof over, overthwart ; — past } — round y — 
since } — through, throughout^ till, to, touching, 
toward or towards; — under ^ underneath, until, 
unto, up^ upon ; — with^ within^ without. 

^5«.— The words in the preceding list are generally prepositions. 
Bat when any of them are employed without a subsequent term of 
relation they are adverbs. For^ when it signifies because^ is a con- 
junction; without^ when used for unless^ and notwithstanding^ 
when placed before a nominative, are usually referred to the class 
of conjunctions also. 
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CHAPTER XL— OF INTEEJECTIONS. 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely 
to indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the 
mind: as, Oh! alaal 

The following are the principal interjections, 
arranged according to the emotions which they 
are generally intended to indicate : 1. Joy ; etgh / 
hey I io ! — 2. ^ Sorrow; oh! ah! alas I alack t 
welladay I — 3.'^ Wonder; height ha! strange I — 
"^4. Wishing or earnestness ; 1 — 5. Pain : oh I ah I 
eh .^-V8. Contempt ; pugh I poh I pshaw I pish I 
tasli t tut /-7-Y. Aversion ; foh I fie! off I begone I 
avaunt I — 8. Calling aloud ; ho I soho I hollo I — 

9. Exultation ; aha ! huzza I heyday I hurrah I — 

10. Laughter; ha^ ha^ ha. — 11. Salutation; 
welcome I hail I all hail I — 12. Calling to atten- 
tion; lo ! behold I look I see! harh! — 13. Call* 
ing to silence ; hush I hist I mum I — 14. Surprise ; 
oh! ha! hah! what! — 15. Languor; heigh-ho/ 
— 16. Stopping; avast! whoh! 



j^ ANALYSIS. 



The principal parts of a sentence are the sub- 
ject, the predicate, and the object or attribute, 
if there be either. 

The other parts may be, 1. Primary or second- 
ary adjuncts / 2. Words used to express relation 
or connection ; 3. Independent words. 

Adjuncts, as to their nature, are ac^ective^ ad- 
verbial^ or explanatory. 

Adjuncts are adjective or adverbial when they 
are used as adjectives or adverbs. 

Explanatory adjuncts are those used to explain 
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a preceding noun or pronoun ; as, " The emperor 
iVopoZcon." — "Paul the ApostU:' — '' W e, the 
people of the United States." 

Adjuncts, as to their form, are words^ phrases^ 
or clauses. 

A phrase is two or more words which express 
some relation of ideas, but no entire proposition ; 
as, "Of a good disposition." — "By the means 
appointed." — " Having loved his own." 

A phrase may be used in three ways ; namely, 

1. As one of the principal parts of a sentence ; 

2, As an 'adjunct; 3. It may be independent. 
When a phrase is used as an adjunct, it is ad- 
jective^ adverbial^ or explanatory. 

A phras§, used in the place of a noun, is called 
a substantive phrase * as, "51? do good is the duty 
of all." 

An independent phrase is one the principal part 
of which, is not related to, or connected with, any 
word in the rest of the sentence ; as, " jSe failing^ 
who shall meet success ?" 

The principal part of a phrase is that on which 
all the others depend; as, "Under every misfor- 
tune.''^ — ^''Having exhausted every expedient." 

Obs, 1. — A preposition that introduces a phrase, serves only to 
express the relation between the principal part, and the word oi 
the sentenpe, on which the phrase depends. 

Obs. 2. — Phrases are also classified as to their form, depending 
upon the iniroduoing word, or the principal part ; tims : 

1. A phrase, introduced by a preposition, is called a prepositionai 
phrase; as, "By doing good." — '^ Of great learning." 

2. A phrase, the principal part of which /is a verb in the infini- 
tive mood, is called an injinitwe phrase ; as, " To he goodJ*^ 

8. A phrase, the principal part of which is a participle, is called 
A participial phrase ; as, ^^ Aine&sxirQjbuTiaedonjtistice,'*'^ 

Obs, 8.— A phrase, used as a subject or object, can, with strict 
adherence to grammatical rules, be only infinitive in form ; as, " To 
disobey parents is disgracefu)."— " William loves to study gram- 
mar." (See Obs. 4, Rule XIV.) 
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Obs. 4. — ^A phrase, used as an attribute, may be substantive or 
adjective in its nature, and may be, in form, 

1. Infinitive ; as, "The object of punishment is to reform th^ 
ffuilty,^^--^*^ His conduct is to he admired,^^ In the second ex- 
ample it is ac^ective^ being equivalent to admirahle. 

2, Prepositional ; as, "He is t« good A^aM."—-" The train was 
"behind time^ These are adjective phrases. 

Obe, 6. — An adjective phrcae may have the following forms: 

1. Prepositional; as, '* Carelessness in the use of money is a vice." 

2. Infinitive; as, "The desire to do good is praiseworthy." 
8. Participial; as, ^^ Seeing the damger^ he avoided it." 

Obs, 6. — ^An adverbial phrase may have the following forms : 

1. Prepositional; as, " He was industrious in study?'' 

2. Infinitive; as, "Be swift to hear^ and slow to speqhy 

8. idiomatic; as, "In vain." — "Day by day." — " By and by." 

Obs, 6. — ^An explanatory phrase \s substantive in its nature, and 
infinitive in form ; as, "It is pleasant to see the sun^ 

Obs, 7. — The independent phrase is various in form and character. 
It may be distiuguished as, 

1. Infinitive; as, " To be candid^ I was in fault." 

2. Participial; as, " Considering the circutastances, much credit* 
is due." 

8. Vocative; as, "Boast not, my dear friend^ of to-morrow." 

4. Pleonastic ; as, " The blessing of the Iiord^ it mi^eth rich." 

5. Absolute ; " The sun rising^ the mists were dispersed." 

Obs, 8. — The last form of this phrase is generally adverbial in mean<r 
ing, being independent only in construction. 

EzEROiSB. — Analyze the following senten^ees, and point out the ex* 
planatory adjuncts and the phrases; parse each word as in the 
preceding exercises. 

Example. — "Diogenes, the Greek philosopher, lived in a tub." 

This is % simple declarstire sentence ; the enbject is Diogenes: the predicate, 
lived; phUosopher is an explanatory adjanct of the sabjeet : the ana Greek are ad> 
Janets of philMopTier. The adjunct of Uved is the adTerbial phrase, im, a tub. The 
principal part of the phrase is tw>t of which a Is an ac^onct 

The butterfly, child of the summer, flutters among the flowers. 
Mahomet was a native ef Mecca, a city in Arabia. The Gabots, 
natives of Venice, were the first discoverers of North America. 
Spain was, at one time, the wealthiest country of Europe. In the 
path of life, no one is constantly regaled with flowers. Industry is 
needful in everv condition of life fthe' price of all improvement is 
labor. In the fifth century, the Franks, a people of Germany, in- 
vaded France. The book which William has lost, was a present 
from his brother Henry. When Alfred the Great ascended the 
throne of England, he was greatly harassed by the Danes, a piratical 
people from Scandinavia. A brave man, he would not wantonly 
uyure others. 
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PABT III. ^ y^,,,; 
SYNTAX. 



Syntax treats of tlie relation, agreement, gov- 
ernment, and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

The relation of words, is their dependence, or 
connexion, according to the sense. 

The agreement of words, is their similarity in 
person, number, gender, case, mood, tense, or 
form. 

The government of words, is that power which 
one word has over another, to cause it to assume 
some particular modification. 

The arrangement of words, is their collocation, 
or relative position, in a sentence. 

The leading principles to be observed in the 
construction of sentences, or to be applied in their 
analysis by Syntactical Parsing, are embraced in 
the following twenty-six Bulea of Syntax. 



CHAPTER I— OF EELATION AND 

AGREEMENT. 

Rule L — ^Articles. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit : 
as, " At a little distance from the ruins of the 
abbey, stands an aged elm." 

Qlg^ 1. — ^Articles often relate to nonns understood; as, "The. 

i river] Thames." — "Pliny the younger" [»»anl.--"The honourable 
body] the Legislature." — " The animal [wortd] said the Tegetable 
world."— " The Old [Testament] and the New T*»tament" 

Obs, 2. — Articles belong before their nouns ; but the definite 
article and an adjective seem sometimes to b() placed after the 
noun to which the/ both relate : as, ^^ Seotioa the Fourth ;"-^ 
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" Henry the Eighth." Such examples, however, may be supposed 
elliptical ; and, if they are bo, an article cannot be placed after its 
nonn, nor can two articles ever relate to one and the same noun. 

Ohs. 8. — ^The definite article is often prefixed to comparatives and 
$uperlatives; and its efiect is, (as Murray observes,) "to mark the 
degree the more strongly, and to define it ths more precisely :" as, 
" Ths oftener I see him, the more I respect him." — " A constitution 
ths most fit." — "A claim t?ie strongest, and tJie most easily compre- 
hended." In these cases, the article seems to relate only to the 
mdjective or adverb following it ; but, after the adjective, the noun 
may be supplied. 

Ohs, 4. — ^The article the is applied to norms of both numbers : as, 
The man, the m«n ;— 2%d good boy, tJie good boys. 

Ol>$, 5. — An or a implies one, and is prefixed to nouns of the sin- 
gular number only ; as, A man, a good boy. 

Olw. 6. — An or a is sometimes prefixed to an adjective of num- 
ber, when the noun following is plural : as, A few days, — a hun- 
dred sheep. Here also the article relates only to the adjective ; 
unless y^ hundred^ etc.^ are nowns with <?/* understood after them. 

ObB, 7. — A^ as prefixed to participles in ing^ or used ia composi- 
tion, is a preposition ; being, probably, the French d, signifying to, 
at^ on, in, or of; as, *^ He is gone a hunting."—-" They burst out 
a laughing." — " She lies o-bed all day." 

Obs, 8. — An is sometimes a conjunction, signifying if; as, 

" Nay, an thou'lt mouthe, I'll rant as well as thou," — JShah, 

EuLE n. — ^Nominatives. 

A Noun or a Pronoun which is the subject of a 
finite verb, must be in the nominative case : as, 
" I know thou sayst it : says thy life the same ?'' 

Obs, 1. — Every nominative belongs to some verb, unless it be 
put in apposition according to Rule 8d, after a verb according to 
Bule 21st, or absolute according to Rule 25th. 

Obs. 2. — ^The subject, or nominative, is generally placed be^bre 
the verb ; as, " Peace dawned upon his mind."— */(?A/M<?n. " WTuU 
Is written in the law." — Bible. 

Obs, B. — But, in the following nine cases, the subject is placed 
m/ter the verb, or after the first auxiliary : — 

1. When a question is asked without an interrogative pronoun in 
the nominative case ; as, " Shall mortals be implacable ?" — " What 
art thou doing ?" — Hoohe. 

2. When the verb is in the imperative mood ; as, " Go thou.^ 

8. When an ^rnest wish, or other strong feeling, is expressed ; 
as, " May she be happy 1" — " How were we struck I"— Fown^. 

4. When a supposition is made without a conjunction ; as, '* Were 
it true, it would not injure us." 

6. When neither or nor, signifying and not, precedes the verb ; 
as, " This was his fear ; nor was his apprehension groundless." 

6. When, for the sake of emphasis, some word or words ar^ 
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placed before the verb, which more naturally come after it ; as, 
" Here am /."—'* Narrow is the woy." — '* Silver and gold Have / 
none." — BU^le. 

7. When the ye'^b has no regimen, and is itself emphatical ; as, 
" \Ec?i^ the mountains ronnd." — Thompson, 

8. When the verbs »ay^ thinh, ^^^; *^^ *^® ^^^®» ifttroduce th« 
parts of a dialogue ; as, ^^ ^ Son of affliction,' said Omar^ * who art 
(thou ?' ' My name,' replied the strcmger^ * is Hassan.' " — Johnson, 

C 9. When the adverb there precedes the verb ; as, " There lived a 
fjuiw." — Montgomery, **.There needs no proof of this." 

EuLE nX — ^ApposinoiT. 



A Noun or a personal Pronoun, used to explain 
a preceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition* 
in the same case : as, 

" But Jie^ our gracious Master^ kind as just, 
" Knowing our frame, remembers we are dust'' 

Ohs, 1. — Apppdtion is the using of different words or appella- 
tions to designate the same thing. Apposition also denotes the re- 
lation which exists between the words which are so employed. In 
parsing, the rule of apposition should be applied only to the explartr- 
atory term ; for the case of the principal word depends on its re- 
lation to the rest of the sentence, and comes under some other 
rule. 

Obs, 2. — ^This rule involves a variety of forms of expression, aa 
may be seen by the following examples : " I, thy schoolmaatery ha^e 
made thee profit." — Shah, " I, even /, am he."— /«cmA, xliii. "I 
am the Lord, your Sbly One, the Creator of Israel, your JPi'?*^."— 
Id, " They shall every man turn to his own people." — Id, " Be- 
hold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing^ and her people a joy.^^-—Id. 
'* Bighteousness and peace have kissed ea^ other." — Psalms, 
**That ye love one an other."— i^. Test. " Be ye helpers one of an 
other." — Id. "To make him king?'* — Id, "With modesty thy 
guide?'' — Pope, 

Ohs. 8. — The explanatory word is sometimes placed first, espe- 
cially among the poets ; as, 

" From bright'ning fields of ether fair disclos'd, 

" Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes." — TTiomson, 

Obs. 4. — The pronouns of the first and second persons, are often 
prefixed to nouns merely to distinguish their person. In this case 
of apposition, the words are not separated by a comma ; and eitJief 
of them may be taken as the explanatory term: as, ^^ IJohn saw 
these things." — " His praise, ye "brooks^ attune." So also, when two 
or more nouns form one proper name ; as, John Home TooJce. 

Ohs. 5.— When two or more nouns of the possessive case are put 
in apposition, the possessive termination added to one, denotes the 
ease of both or all: as, "His 'brother Philifs wife;"— "c/<?An 
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Saptisfs head ;" — " At my/risnd Johnson's^ the hoohseller.^ By a 
repetition of the possessive sigb, a diistmct governing nonn is im- 
plied, and the apposition is destroyed. 

Obs, 6. — When an object acquires a new name or character from 
the action of a verb, the new appellation is put in appoiition with 
the object of the active verb, and in the nominative after the pass- 
ive: as, ** They named the child Johnf* — " The cAiZ<£ was named 
?<7A»."-^' They elected him president;^'* — " He was elected pre^U 

EuLE IV. — Adjectives 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns: as, 
" He is a wise man^ though he is young.^'^ 

Obs. 1. — When an adjective follows a verb, it generally relates 
to the subject going hefore ; as, ^^ / am glad that the door is made 
wide,'''* 

Obs, 2. — An adjective sometimes relates to a phrase or sentence^ 
which is substituted for a noun ; as, " That he should refuse^ is not 
Btrange^ 

Obs, 3. — Adjectives preceded by the definite article, are often 
used, by ellipsis, as having the force of nouns. They designate 
those classes of objects which are characterized by the qualities 
they express. They are mostly confined to the plural number, and 
refer to persons^ places^ or things^ understood'; as, "The good [per^ 
sons\ must merit God's peculiar care."— P<?ptf. 

Obs. 4. — By an ellipsis of the noun, an acyective with a preposi- 
tion before it, is sometimes equivalent to an adverb ; as, " In pa/T" 
ticular ;" that is, in a particular manner ; equivalent to particu- 
larly. In parsing, supply the ellipsis. [See Obs. 2d, under Bale 
xxii.] 

Obs. 6. — Adjectives that imply unity or plurality, must agree 
with their nouns in number ; as, That sort, those sorts. 

Obs. 6.— When the adjective is necessarily plural^ the noun 
should be made so too; as, "Twenty pounds f'* not, "Twenty 
pound,^'* In some peculiar phrases, this rule appears to be disre- 
garded ; as, " Twenty sail of vessels ; — " A hundred head of cattle ;" 
' — " Two hundred pennyworth of bread." 

Obs. 7. — To denote a collective number^ a singular adjective may 
precede a plural one ; as, "C?/ie hundred men," — ^^ Every six weeks.'' 

Obs, 8. — To denote plurality, the adjective many may, in like 
manner, precede an or a, with a singular noun ; as, 

" Full mmiy a flower is born to hlush unseen." — Gray. 

Obs. 9. — ^The reciprocal expression, one an other^ should not he 
applied to Imo objects, nor each other^ or one the other^ to more than 
two ; because reciprocity between two is some act or relation of 
each or one to tJie other^ which is an objective definite, and not of 
one to an other^ which is indefinite ; hut reciprocity among three 
or more is of one, each, or every one, not to one other^ solely, or to 
the other^ definitely, but to others^ a plurality, or to an oilier, taken 
indefinitely and implying this plurality. 
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Obi, 10. — The eomparatice degree can only be used in reference 
to two objects, or classes of. objects ; the superlative compares one 
or more things with all others of the same class, whether few or 
many ; as, " Edward is taller than James ; he is the largest of mj 
0cholars." 

EuLE V. — ^Pronouns. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or 
the noun or pronoun which it represents, in per- 
son, number, and gender : as, " This is the friend 
of whoml spoke ; he ^as just arrived." — " This is 
the book wkicJi I bought ; it is an excellent work." 
— "Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your 
sons to love it too." — Gowper. 

Ohs, 1. — ^When the antecedent is nsed figuratively^ the pronon© 
often agrees with it in the figurative, and not in the literal sense; 
as, " Grim Barhness furls hii leaden shroud." [See Syllepsis among 
the figures of Syntax.] 

Obs, 2. — ^The pronoun we is used by the speaker to represent him- 
self and others, and is therefore plural. But it is sometimes nsed, 
by a sort of fiction, instead of the singular, to intimate that the 
speaker or writer is not alone in his opinions. 

Obs. 8. — ^The pronoun you, though originally and properly plural, 
ia now generally applied alike to one person or more. [See Jnst^ 
E, Gramm.^ pp. 56 and 137.] 

Obs, 4. — A pronoun sometimes represents a phrase or sentence^ or 
a quality expressed before by an adjective. In this case, the pro- 
noun is always in the third person, singular, neuter : as, " She is 
very handsome ; and she has the misfortune to know it?"* 

Ohs. 5. — ^The pronoun it is often nsed without a definite refer- 
ence to any antecedent; and, still more frequently, it refers to 
something mentioned in the subsequent part of the sentence. This 
pronoun is a necessary expletvoe at the commencement of a sen- 
tence, in which the verb is followed by a clause which, by trans- 
position, may be made the subject to the verb ; jas, "/i5 is impossible 
to please every one^ — "/i{ was requisite that thepapers should be sent.^ 

Obs. 6. — ^In familiar language, the relative in the objective case 
is frequently understood ; as, " Here is the letter [which] I received.'* 
The omission of the relative in the nominative case, is inelegant \ 
AS, ** This is the worst thing [that] could happen," 

EuLE VI. — ^Pronouns. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun con- 
veying the idea of plurality, the Pronoun must 
agree with it, in the plural number: as, "The 
council were divided in their sentiments " 
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Obs, 1. — ^A collective noun conveying the idea of unity requires 
a pronoun' in the third person, singular, neuter; as, "The nation 
will enforce its laws." 

Obs. 2. — ^Most collective nouns of the neuter gender, may take 
the regular plural form^ and he represented hy a pronoun in the 
third person, plural, neuter; as, " The nations will enforce tMr laws." 

EuLE Vii. — Pronouns. 

When a Pronoun has two or more antecedents 
connected by cmdj it must agree with them in the 
plural number : as, " James and John will favour 
us with their company." 

01>8, 1. — When the antecedents are of different persons^ the first 
person is preferred to the second, and the second to the third ; as, 
" John, and thou, and I, are attached to our country." — " John and 
thou are attached to your country." 

Ohs. 2. — ^The gender of pronouns, except in the third person 
singular, is distinguished o^j by their antecedents. In expressing 
that of a pronoun which has antecedents of different genders^ the 
masculine should be preferred to the feminine, and the feminine to' 
the neuter. 

EuLE Vin. — ^Pronouns. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular 
antecedents connected by or or nor^ it must agree 
with them in the singular number: as, ^^ James or 
John will favour us with his company." 

Obs, — ^When antecedents of different persons, numbers, or gen- 
ders, are connected by or or nor^ they cannot be represented" by a 
pronoun that is not applicable to each of them. 

BuLE IX. — ^Yerbs. -^ 

A finite Verb must agree with its subject, or 
nominative, in person and number: as, "I hnow; 
thou hnows% or hnowest / he hnows^ or Tcnoweth^^ 
*' The bird fiies ; the birds jkj:' 

" 01)9, 1. — The adjuncts of the nominative, do not control its agree- 
ment with the verb; as, "Six months' interest was due."— *' The 
propriety of these rules is evident." — " The mill, with all its ap- 
purtenances, was destroyed.'" * ^ 

Obs. 2. — ^The infinitive mood, a phrase^ or a sentence, is sometimes 
the subject to a verb : a subject of this kind, however composed, if 
it is taken as one whole, requires a verb in the third person, singu- 
lar; as. " To tie is base.^' — "2b see the sun is pleasant." — ^'^ That you 
ha/oe violated the Idko, is evident." — "-Far what purpose they tm^ 
harked^ is not yet known." 
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Obe, 3. — A neut&r aerh between two nominatives should be made 
to agree with that which precedes it; as, "Words are wind:" ex- 
cept when the terms are rhetorically transposed, and the proper 
subject is put after the verb ; as, " His pavilion were dark waters 
and thick clouds:'—'' Who art tfum V 

Obs, 4. — When the verb has different forma, that form should be 
adopted which is the most consistent with present and reputable 
usage, in the style employed : thus, to say familiarly, " The clock 
hath stricken,^ — " Thou hmghedst and talkedst^ when thou aughtest 
to have been silent," — " He readeth and writeth, but he doth not 
cipher,"— would be no better, than to use, don% wonHy ean% 8han% 
and dtdnH, in preaching. 

Oha, 6. — ^The nominative to a verb in the imperative mood, is 
generally omitted; as, " Guide [thou] my lonely way." With the 
verb in all the other personal tenses, the nominative must be ex- 
pressed : except where two or more verbs are connected in the 
same construction ; as, " They bud, blow, wither, fdl, and die." 

EuLE X. — ^Verbs. 
When the nominative is a collective noun con- 
veying the idea of plurality, the Verb must agree 
with it in the plural numlDer V as, " The council 
were divided." 

Obs. — ^A collective noun conveying the idea of unity, requires a 
verb in the third person, singular ; and generally admits also the 
regular plural construction ; as, *'His army was defeated."— "His 
armies were defeated." -- 

EuLE XI. — ^Yerbs. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives 
connected by andy it must agree with them in the 
plural number : as, 
" Judges and senates have been bought for gold ; 

Esteem and love were never to be sold." — I^ope. 

Ohs. 1. — ^The conjunction is sometimes understood; as, 
"Art, empire, earth 'itself, to change are doomed." — Beattie, 

Obs, 2. — When the nouns connected are descriptive of one and 
the sam^ thing, they -are in apposition, and do not require a plural 
verb : as, "This philosopher and poet tea* banished from his country." 

Ohs, 8. — When the same nominative is repeated, the words are in 
apposition, and do not require a plural verb : as, 

"Love, and love only, is the loan for love."— Toung, 

Obs. 4. — ^When the verb separates its nominatives, it agrees with 
that which precedes it, and is understood to the rest ; as, 

^" Forth in the pleasing spring 

Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness, and love." — TTumwm, 
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Obs, 5. — When two subjects are connected, one of which is taken 
affirmatively, and the other negatively, they belong to different 
propositions ; and the verb or pronoun must agree with the affirm- 
ative subject, and be understood to the other : as, ^^ Diligent ivr 
dvstry^ and not mean savings, produces honourable competence." 
So also, when subjects are connected by a$ well a«, &v^, or mve ; as, 
*'^C(»fiar^ as well as Cicero, was admired for his eloquence." — '''' Noth- 
ing but wailings was heard."" — ^^Nbne but thou can aid us," — " No 
mortal man^ save he, had e*er survivedJ'^ — Scott. 

Obs. 6, — When the subjects are severally preceded by the adjec- 
tive) each^ eeery^ or no^ they are taken separately, and require a verb 
and pronoun in the singular number; as, 

"And every sense, and every heart, is joy." — Thomson. 
"Each beast, each insect, happy in its own." — Pope. 

Obs, 7. — ^Two or more distinct suhJQot phrases connected by and^ 
require a plural verb; as, "To be wise in our own eyes^ to be wise in 
the opinion of the world^ and to be wise in the sight ofowr Creator^ 
4»re three thing* so very different as rarely to coincide. — Blair, 

EuLE XII. — ^Verbs, 

When a Verb has two or more singular nomi 
natives connected by or or nor^ it must agree with 
them in the singular number: as, "Fear t>r jeal* 
ousy affects him." 

Obs. 1. — When a verb has nominatives of different persons or 
numbers^ connected by or or nor^ it must agree with that which is 
placed next to it, and be understood to the rest in the person and 
number required ; as, " Neither he nor his brothers were there."— 
** Neither you nor I am concerned." 

Obs. 2. — But when the nominatives require different forms of the 
verb, it is, in general, more elegant to express the verb, or its auxil- 
iary, in connection with each of them; as, "Either thou art to 
blame, or I am." — " Neither were their numbers, nor was their dea« 
tination known." 

Obs. 8. — The speaker should generally mention himself last ; as, 
** Thou or /must go." — "He then addressed his discourse to my 
father and m«." But in confessing a fault he may assume the first 
place ; as, "/and Robert did it." — M. Edgeworth. 

Obs. 4. — ^Two OP more distinct subject phrases connected by or 
or noTy require a singular verb ; as, " That a drunkard should he 
poor^ or that a fop should be ignorant^ is not strange,^^ 

EuLE Xin. — ^Verbs, 

When verbs are connected by a conjunction, 
they must either agree in mood, tense, and form, 
or have separate nominatives expressed : as, " He 
himself held the plough, sowed the grain, and at- 
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tended the reapers." — ^" She was proud, but she it 
now humble." 

Obs, 1. — From this rule there are many exceptions. We may^ 
withont repeating the nominative, connect the present, the perfect, 
and the first-future tenae of the indicative mood ; the corresponding 
tenses of the indicative and potential moods ; the affirmative and 
the negative form ; or the simple and the compound form. But 
the simple verh must, in general, he placed first ; as, 

*' What nothing earthly gives or oan destroy J*^ — Pope. 
"Some c^e, And mtistbey greater than the rest." — Id. 
" Plays round the head, hut comes not to the heart." — Id. 

Ohs. 2. — ^Those parts which are common to several verbs, Are 
generally expressed to the first, and understood to the rest ; as, 
"Every sincere endeavour to amend shall be assisted, [«Aa2Z .5«] 
accepted, and [shall l}e\ rewarded."-^" Honourably do the best you 
can" [6£<7]. — *'He thought as Tdid" [iAin^].— "You have seen il; 
but I have not" [seen it]. — " If you will go, I will" [go]. 

EuLB XIY. — ^Participles. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else 
are governed by prepositions : as, " Elizabeth's 
tutor at one time paying her a visit, found her 
employed in reading Plato." — Hume. 

Ohs, 1. — The word to which the participle relates, is sometimes 
understood ; as, " Granting this to be true, what is to be inferred 
from it?" that is, "J, granting this to be true, as\ what is to be 
inferred from it?" Some grammarians have erroneously taught 
that such participles are put absolute. 

Ohs. 2. — ^Participles have the same government as the verbs from 
which they are derived. The preposition o/^ therefore, should not 
be used after the participle, when the verb does not require it. 
Thus, in phrases like the following, o/ is improper : " Keeping of 
one day in seven ;" — " By preaching of repentance ;" — " They left 
beating <?/*Paul." 

Ohs. 3. — An imperfect, or a compound participle, preceded by an 
article, an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive case, 
becomes a verbal noun, and,' as such, it cannot govern an object 
after it. A word which may be the object of the participle in its 
proper construction requires the preposition of to connect it with 
the verbal noun ; as, 1. (By the participle,) " By exercising the body 
we promote health." 2. (By the verbal noun,) " By the exercising 
of the body, health is promoted. 

Ohs. 4. — Participles that have become nouns, may be used as 
Buch with or without the article. But we sometimes find those 
which retain the government and the adjuncts of participles, used 
as nouns before or after verbs ; as, " Exciting such disturbances, is 
"ulawful." — " Rebellion is rising against government." This mou- 

3l construction is liable to ambiguity, and ought to be avoided. 
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Ohs. 5. — According to the analogy of Greek and Latin, there are 
several intransitive verbs after which the participle in ing, relating 
to tlie nominative, may be used in stead of the infinitive connected 
to tlie verb ; as, '* Ooiitiime following the Lord your God." — 1 Sam.^ 
xii, 14. Greek, poreuomenoi — Latin, aequentes. Not understanding 
the nature of this construction, or not observing what verbs admit 
of it, some persons use the participle erroneously as t%6 object of the 
transitwe verb ; and Murrat/ has very unskillfully laid it down as a 
rule, that "The participle with its adjuncts, may be considered as 
a tubstantvoe phrase in the objective case, governed by the preposi- 
tion or verb ;" whereas, he himself on the preceding page, had 
cautioned the learner against treating words in irvg, " as if they were 
of an amphibious species, partly nouns and partly verbs ;"— that is, 
*' partly rwuns and partly participles ;" for, according to Murray, 
participles are verbs. ^ 

KuLE XV. — Adverbs. 
Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, 
or other adverbs : as, " Any passion that habitvr 
aU/y discomposes our temper, or unfits us for 
properly discharging the duties of life, has most 
certainly gained a very dangerous ascendency." 

Obs. 1. — ^The adverb yes, expressing a simple affirmation, and the 
adverb no, expressing a simple negation, are always independent. 
They generally answer a question ; and are equivalent to a repeti- 
tion of it, in the form of an affirmative or a negative proposition. 

Obs. 2. — No is sometimes an adverb of degree^ and, as such, it 
can relate only to comparatives ; &s, " Ko greater" — " No sooner." 
Noy when prefixed to a noun, is an adjective ; as, 

" No clouds, no vapours intervene." — Dyer, 

Obs. 3. — A negation in English admits but one negative word ; 
as, "I could not wait any longer,** — ^not, "tw longer." Double 
negatives are vulgar. 

Obs, 4. — ^The repetition of a negative word or clause, strengthens 
the negation ; as, " No, no, no." But two negatives in the same 
clause, destroy the negation and render the meaning affirmative ; 
as, " Not did they not perceive their evil plight." — MilUm, That 
is, they did perceive it* 

Obs, 6. — By the customary (but faulty) omission of the negativa 
before ^^, that conjunction has acquired the adverbial sense of 
only ; and it may, when used with that signification be called an 
adcerb. Thus the text, " He hath n/>t grieved me but in part," [2 
Cor,^ ii, 5,] might drop the negative and still convey the same 
meaning : *' He hath grieved me but in part." 

Obs, 6. — ^We sometimes find adverbs used after the manner of 
nouns; as, "The Son of Man hath not where to lay his head." — 
MaU,y viii, 20. "The Son of God — was not yea and nay, but in 
him was ^ea."-*2 Cor.^ i, 19. "An eternal now does always last.'* 
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EuLE XVL — Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentences ; 
as, " Let there be no strife, I pray these, between 
me cmd thee, and between my herdmen and thy 
herdmen ; for we are brethren." — Bible. 

Ohs. 1. — Conjunctions that connect particular words^ generally 
join similar parts of speech, in a common dependence on some other 
term. Those which connect sentences or clauses, commonly unite 
one to an other, either as an additional affirmation, or as a condi« 
tion, a cause, or an end. 

Obs. 2. — ^The conjunction as^ often unites words that are in <^ 
position; as, "He offered himself as &joumeymanJ" 

Obs, 3. — As frequently has the force of a relative pronoun ; as^ 
" Avoid such as are vicious."—" But to as many as received him, 
etc." — " He then read tlie conditions asfollowy 

Obs. 4.— The conjunction t?iat^ is frequQUtiy understood ; as, "We 
hoped [tJiat] you would come." 

Obs. 5. — The conjunction t?iat^ when it introduces a sentence as 
the subject of a verb, does not connect it to any other term ; as, 
" T?iat mind is not matter, is certain." 

Obs. 6.— After than or as expressing a comparison, there is usu- 
ally an ellipsis of some word or words. The construction of the 
words employed, may be known by supplying the ellipsis ; as, " She 
is younger than F [am].— "He does nothing, who endeavours to do 
more than [what] is allowed to hvLm&mtyy— -Johnson. 

Obs. 7. — When two corresponding conjunctions occur, in their 
usual order, the former should be parsed as referring to the latter, 
which is more properly the connecting word; as, ^^'S'either sun nor 
stars in many days appeared." — Acts^ xxvii, 20. , 

Obs. 8. — Mther^ corresponding to or, and neither, corresponding 
to nor or not, are sometimes transposed, so as to repeat the dis- 
junction or negation at the end of the sentence; as, "Where then 
was their capacity of standing, or his either.''^ — Barclay » " He is 
very tall, but not too tall neither,'^^ — Spectator, 

EuLE XYTL — Prepositions. f^ 

Prepositions show the relations of things: as, 
" The house was founded on a rock." 

Obs. 1. — ^In parsing any ordinary preposition, the learner should 
name the two terms of the relation, and apply the foregoingf rule. 
The former term of relation is sometimes understood ; as, [/ say] 
"In a word, it would entirely defeat my purpose." — "For all shall 
know me, [recJconing] from the least to the greatest." — Hebrews, 
viii, 11. 

Obs. 2. — ^When a preposition introduces the infinitive, a phrase, 
or a sentence, which is made the entire subject or predicate of a 
proposition, it has no antecedent term of relation ; as, " To be good, 
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is, to be Lappy." — " To be reduced to poverty, is a great affliction." 
•— " For an old man to be reduced to poverty, is a ver^ great afflic- 
tion." Dr. Adam remarks, that " To is often taken absolutely ; as, 
* To confess the truth,' — ' To proceed.' " But his examples are not 
appropriate; for what he and many other -grammarians call the 
infinitive absolute^ evidently depends on something understood. 

Ohs. 3. — In the familiar style, a preposition governing a relative 
or an interrogative pronoun, is often separated from its object, and 
connected with the other terra of relation; as, " WTiom did he 
apeak toV^ But it is more dignified, and, in general; more grace- 
ful, to place the preposition before the pronoun ; as, *^ To whom did 
he speak ?" 

Obs. 4. — ^Two prepositions sometimes come together, so that 
they ought not to be separated in parsing ; as, *^ Lambeth is over 
ugainat Westminster-abbey." — L. Murray, 

" XvLdfrom before the lustre of her face." — Thomson. 

Obs, 5. — Two separate prepositions have sometimes a joint refer- 
ence to the same noun ; as, " He boasted of and contended for^ 
the privilege." This construction is formal, and scarcely allow- 
able, except in the law style. It is better to say, " He boasted of 
the privilege, and contended for it." 

EuLE XVIIL — ^Interjections. 

Interjections have no dependent construction ; 
as, " O! let not thy heart despise me." — Johnson. 

*Obs, — " Interjections in English have no government." — Lovoth, 
When a word, not in the nominative absolute, is connected with 
an interjection, or used in exclamation, its construction generally 
depends upon something understood . as, " Ah me P'* — ^that is " Ah I 
yit^ me /"— ^» Wo is w<j./"— that is, " Wo is t<? «w /" 

Is; 
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Rule XIX. — ^Possessives. 

A noun or a pronoun in the possessive case, is 
governed by the name of the thing possessed : as^ 

" Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine ; 
Touch'd by thy hand, again Homers glories shine." 

Obs. 1. — ^The governing noun is sometimes understood ; as, " At 
the Alderman's" [house.'] ^" A book of ray brother's" \hoohs'\. 

Obs, 2. — When nouns of the possessive case, are connected by 
conjunctions, or put in apposition, the sign of possession must al- 

* The arranifem&rU of words is treated of in the oUervations undar the Bolei) bi 
more ftill7 iR the aatkor'ft larger worka. 
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ways be annexed to sncli, and such oaly, as immediately precede 
the governing noun, expressed or understood; as, "John and 
Eliza's teacher is a man of more learning than James's, or An- 
drew's."—" For David my servant's sake." 

Obs, 3. — ^Tlie apostrophe and g are sometimes annexed to that part 
of a compound name, which is, of itself, in the objective case ; as, 
"The captain-of-the-guard's house."— -BiJZe. "The Bard-of-Lo- 
mond's lay is done." — Hogg, 

Obg. 4. — To avoid a concurrence of hissing sounds, the s is some- 
times omitted, and the apostrophe only retained; as, "For con- 
icience' sake." — "Moses' minister." — "Felix' room." — "Achillea* 
■wrath." But in prose this ellision should be sparingly indulged. 

Obi, 6. — ^The relation of property may also be expressed by tho 
preposition of; as, " The will of man," — for " man's will." Of 
these forms, we should adopt that which will render the sentence 
the most perspicuous and agreeable; and, by the use of both, 
avoid an unpleasant repetition of either. 

EuLB XX. — Objectives. 
Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and 
preperfect participles, govern the objective case: 
as, " I found her assisting Am." ** Having finished 
the work^ I submit it^^ 

Obs. 1. — ^The objective case generally ybZZd«)« the governing word: 
but when it is emphatic, it sometimes precedes it; as, " T)m point 
they have gained." A relative or an interrogative ^r<??wm7i is com- 
monly placed at the head of its clause ; as, " Whom will the meet- 
ing appoint ?" 

Obs, 2. — Active-transitive verbs are sometimes followed by two 
objectives in apposition; as, "Thy saints proclaim thee Icing. '''^ — 
Cowper. — " And God called the Jirmam>ent Hemen.''^ — Bible. 

Obs, 8. — When a verb is followed by two words in the objective 
case, which are not in apposition, nor connected by a conjunction, 
ono of them is governed by a preposition understood ; as, " I paid 

Etc] him the rnoney^ — " They offered {to] me a seat,^'* — " He asked 
of] them the question." 

Obs. 4. — In expressing such sentences passively, the object of the 
|)reposition is sometimes erroneously assumed for the nomin'ative; 
M, " He was paid the^ money, ^^ instead of, " T?ie money was paid [to] 
Am." 

Obs. 5. — Some verbs will govern a Jcindred noun, or its pronoun, 
but no other ; as, " He lived a virtuous Zi/^." — " Hear, I pray you, 
this dream which I h(me dream^ed.^^ — Gen., xxxvii, 6. 

EuLE XXI. — Same Cases. . 
Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, 
and their participles, take the same case after as 
^fore them, when b©th words refer to the same 
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thing : as, " He return'd 2k friend^ who came ^foeT' 
— " The chUd was named Johnr — " It could not 
be Ur 

Oba. 1. — This is, perhaps, more properly a rule of agreement ; the 
words connected by the verb, agree as if they were in apposition^ 
— [See Rule 3d.] 

Oh%, 2. — In the foregoing rule, the words after and "before refer 
rather to the order of the sense and construction, than to the plac< 
ing of the words. The proper subject of the verb is the nominative 
to it, or before it, by Rule 2d ; and the other nominative, howevei 
placed, belongs after the verb, by Rule 21st. 

Obs, 8. — In interrogative sentences, the terms are usually tratiA. 
posedj or both are placed after the verb ; as, 

" Whence, and wJiat art thou^ execrable shape ?" — Milton, 
" Art thou that traitor angel f art thou he .'" — Idem, 

Obs. 4. — ^In some peculiar constructions, both words naturally 
come before the verb ; as, " I know not wh>o she is.^^ And they are 
sometimes placed in this manner by transposition ; as, ^^ Yet J3ii 
it is:^ 

EuLE XXII. — ^Objectives. 

Prepositions govern the objective case : as, 

" Truth and good are one : 
And beauty dwells in them^ and they in her^ 
With like participation^. — Akenside. 

Obs, 1. — ^Most of the prepositions may take the imperfect parti- 
ciple for their object ; and some, the preperfect : as, " On opening 
the trial, they accused him of having defrauded them." 

Obs, 2. — Prepositions are sometimes elliptically construed with 
adjectives ; as, in vain^ in secret^ at first^ on high ; — ^i. e., in a vain 
manner^ in secret places, at the first time, on high places. In pars- 
ing, supply the ellipsis. [See Obs. 4th, under Rule 4th.] 

Obs, 3. — ^In a few instances, prepositions precede adverbs ; as ,at 
once, from above, for ever. These should be united if the terms are 
to be parsed together as adverbs ; but we may suppose the latter 
words to be used substantively, by Obs. 6th, on Rule 15th. 

Obs. 4. — When nouns of time or measure are connected with verbs 
or adjectives, the prepositions which govern them, are generally 
suppressed; as, " We rode sixty miles that day ;" that is, " through 
sixty miles on that day." — "The wall is ten feet high ;" that is, 
** high to ten feet." In parsing, 'supply .the ellipsis. Such expres- 
sions as, " A board of six feet long," — " A boy of twelve years old," 
-^are wrong. Strike out of; or say, " A board of six feet in 
Ungth,''^ — " A boy of twelve years ofage,"*^ 

Obs, 6. — After the adjectives like^ near, and nigh, the preposition 
to or unto is generally understood ; as. " It is like [to or unto] si^ 
y©i,"-^*» Jfear jfo^ yondw cops^"-*" ^igh ^ thia recess " 
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Ohs. 6. — ^The word worthy which most grammarians call an ad- 
jective, is followed either by the objective case or by a participle, 
supposed to be governed by i?/' understood ; as, " The book is worth 
a dollar." — " It is worth mentioning." But, after a careful exam- 
ination of the term, we know no reason why worth should be called 
an adjectivey rather than a preposkion governing the word which 
follows it. 

Ob9, 7.— After verbs of giving^ procuring^ and some others, there 
is usually an ellipsis of to or for before the objective of the person; 
as, " Give [fe] him water to drink." — " Buy [fori °^® * knife." 

EuLB XXm. — Infinitives. 

The preposition to governs the infinitive mood, 
and commonly connects it to a finite verb : a^ 
" I desire to learn^'^ — Dr. Adam. 

Obs, 1. — ^Most grammarians have considered the sign to as Apart 
of the infinitive ; and have referred the government of this mood to 
ft preceding verb. But the rule which they give is partial and 
often inapplicable; and their exceptions to it are numerous and 
puazling. Though the infinitive is commonly made an adjunct to some 
finite verb, yet it may be joined to almost all the other parts of 
speech. — [See Institutes of E. Oram.^ p. 186.] 

Obe. 2. — ^The infinitive sometimes depends on a verh understood ; 
lis, " To be candid with you, [I confess] I was in fault." 

-^f JtuLE XXrV. — ^Infinitives. 

The aciti ve , verbs iid^ dare^ feel^ Jiear^ let^ mahe^ 
needj see^ and their participles, usually take the 
infinitive after them, without the preposition Tp ; as, 
" If he bade thee depart^ how darest thou stay .^" 

Obs, 1. — ^The preposition is always employed after the passive 
form of these verbs, and in some instances after the active ; as, ^^ He 
was heard to say." — " I cannot see to do it," — " What would dare 
t4> molest him who might call on every side, to Xhousands enriched 
by his bounty ?" — Dr, John>son, 

Obs. 2.— The auxiliary be of the passive infinitive is also sup- 
pressed after /«eZ, hear^ maJce^ and see ; as, " I heard the letter read^ 
lot, " be read:' . 

BuLE XXV. — ^Nominative Absolute. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the nom- 
inative, when its case depends on no other word : 
as, " lie failing J who shall meet success ?" — " Your 
fatJierSy where are they ? and the jpropliets^ do 
♦hey live forever ?" — Zech.^ i, 5, 
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" This said^ lie form'd thee, Adam! thee, O man I 
Dust of the ground." — Milton. 

Ohs, 1. — A noun or pronoun is put absolute in the nominatiTe, 
tinder the following j^wr circumstances ; — 

•1. When, ioith a participle^ it is used to express a oause, or a 
«onoomitant fact ; as, 

" Thou loohing on^ 

Shame to be overcome or overreach'd, 
Would utmost vigor raise." — Milton. 

2. When, h/ a direct address, it is put in the second person, and 
set off from the verb ; as, ** At length, Seged^ reflect and be wise." 

8. When, hy pleonasm^ it is abruptly introduced, for the sake of 
•mphasis ; as, ^^ J3<9 that is in the city, famine and pestilence shall 
devour him." — " Gad^ a troop shall overcome him." — " The north 
and the 8out\ thou hast created them."— ^i&Ztf. 

4. When, hy mere exclamation^ it is used without address, and 
without other words expressed or implied to give it construction ; 

as, ^ 

" Oh I deep enchanting jpr«?t/<fo to repose, ^ 

The da/von of bliss, the twilight of our woesl" — CampbeXL, 

Obs, 2. — ^The nominative put" absolute with a participle^ is equiv- 
alent to a dependent clause commencing with wTien^ while^ (/J 
iinee^ or leca/use; as, *'I being a child,"— equal to, " When I was a 
child." 

Ohs, 3. — ^The participle hein>g is often understood after nouns or 
pronouns put absolute ; as, 

" Alike in ignorance, his reason [ "] such. 

Whether he thinks too little or too much." — Pope. 

Ohe. 4. — All nouns preceded by an article, are in the third person ; 
and, in exclamatory phrases, such nouns sometimes appear to have 
no determinable construction : as, ^^ the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of Gh>d 1" — Rom^ xi, 82. 

Obs. 5. — ^The case of nouns used in exclamations, or in mottoes 
and abbreviated sayings, often depends, or may be conceived to de- 
pend, on something understood ; and when their construction can 
be satisfactorily explained on the principles of ellipsis, they are not 
put absolute. The ibllowing examples may perhaps oe resolved in 
this wanner, though the expressions will lose much of their vivac- 
ity: "A horse/ a horse/ my hinjgdom for a horse 1" — Shak 
^^ Heaps upon heaps," — ''^Skin for skin," — "An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth,"—" Day after day,"—" World without end."— 
BibU. 

Rule XXVI. — Subjunctives. 

A future contingency is best expressed by a 
verb in the Subiunctive present; and a mere 
Buppoflition, with indefinite time, by a verb in the 
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Subjunctive imperfect; but a conditional cir- 
cumstance assumed as a fact, requires the Indi- 
cative Mood: as "If thou forsake him, he wiU 
cast thee off forever." — "If it were not so, I 
would have told you." — "If thou went^ nothing 
would be gained." — "Though he is poor, he is 
contented." 



CHAPTEE in.— EX AMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 

Designed to exercise the pupil in applying practicaV/y the Rule$ of 
Syntax licibU to he violated. To }>0 corrected orally » 

Lesson I. — ^Undbb Rule II. — ^Uominativbs. 

1. Thee must have been idle. 

[FoRMULE. — Not proper, because the pronoun thee is in the ob- 
jective case, and is the subject of the verb must have been. But, 
according to Rule 2d, ^^ A noun or a pronoun which is the subject 
of a finite verb, must be in the nominative case." Therefore, thee 
should be thou; thus, Thmt> must have been idle.] 

2. Him that loiters by the way, may be belated. 
8. Them that labour, should be rewarded. 

4. Us who are spared, ought to be thankfuL 

5. You and me are equally concerned. 

6. Are not thee and him related ? 

7. My brother is older than me. 

8. He cannot read so well as thee. 

9. Who fastened the door ? Me. 
10. Whom do you suppose did it? 

Lesson II. — Undeb Rule III. — Apposrriow. 

1. I have heard from my cousin, she that was here last week. 

[FoRMTiLE. — Not proper, because the pronoun she is in the nom- 
inative case, and is used to explain the noun cousin which is in the 
objective case. But, according to Rule 8d, " A noun or a personal 
pronoun, used to explain a preceding noun or pronoun, is put, by 
apposition, in the same case." Therefore, sh^ should be her ; thus, 
I have heard from my cousin, h>er that was here last week.] 

2. That was the tailoress, her that made my clothes. 
8. I saw your friend, he that was here last winter. 

4. Dennis, the gardener, him that gave me the tulips, has nroor 
ised me a piony. 

Lesson IH. — ^Undeb Rule V. — ^Phonottnb. 
1. Ought not every mail to be eareful of their r<^utationt 
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[FoEMULE. — ^N"ot proper, because the pronoun their is of the 
plural number, and does not correctly represent its antecedent noun 
f7^an, which is of the third person, singular, masculine. But, ac- 
cording to Rule 6tfa, " A pronoun must agree with its antecedent, 
or the noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, ana 
gender." Therefore, their should be his; thus, Ought not everjr 
man to be careful of hia reputation ?] 

3. Every one must judge of their own feelings. — Byron. 

8. We may be displeased with a person without bating them. 

4 I poured water on the embers to quench it 

6. Ask her for the scissors, and bring it to me. 

6. He had sown the oats, and it bad already sprung up. 

L'zssoN lY. — ^Undkb Rulk VI. — ^Peonotjns. 

1. The jury will be confined until it agrees on a verdict 

[FoBMTTLB. — ^Not proper, because the pronoun it is of the singu- 
lar number, and does not correctly represent its antecedent jury, 
which is a collective noun conveying the idea of plurality. But^ 
according to Rule 6th, ^^ When the antecedent is a eollective noun 
conveying the idea of plurality, the pronoun must agree with it, in 
the plural number." Therefore, it should be they ; thus, The jury 
will be confined until they agree on a verdict.] 

2. The people will not relinquish its rights. 
8. The clergy had declared its intention. 

4. The party disagreed among itself. 

6. The committee were unanimous, and this is its award. 
6. The company then renewed its claims. 

V Lesson V. — Undbb Rule VH. — ^Peonotjnb. 

1. Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance. 

[FoBMULE. — ^Not proper, because the pronoun itself is of the 
singular number, and does not correctly represent its two anteced- 
ents, diaeontent and sorrow^ which are connected by and^ and 
taken conjointly. But, according to Rule 7tli, ^^ When a pronoun 
has two or more antecedents connected by and, it must agree with 
them in the plural number." Therefore, itself should be themeehes ,- 
thus. Discontent and sorrow manifested themekes in his counten* 
ance.] 

2. Av)id lightness and frivolity : it is allied to folly. 
8. Truth ard honesty cannot fail of its reward. 

4. Leamir.g and good sense always adorn its possessor. 

^ Banis'j envy and strife, lest it utterly destroy your peace. 

6. Cherish love and unity : it is the life of society. 

Lesson VI. — ^Undeb Rule VHI.— Pronouns. 
1. ITeither wealth nor honour can satisfy their votaries. 

[FoBMuiJE. — K'ot proper, because the pronoun their is of the plu* 
ral number, and does not correctly represent its two antecedents 
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wealth and honour, \vhich are connected bynor, and taken dia- 
janctively. But, according to Rule 8th, ''When a pronoun has 
two or more singular antecedents connected by or or nor^ it must 
agree with them in the singular number." Therefore, t?ieir should 
be its ; thus, Neither wealth nor honour can satisfy its votaries.] 

2. Oan jdstice or truth change their nature ? 
8. One or the other mast relinquish their claim. 

4. Neither the lion nor the tiger will bow their neck to tlie yoke. 

5. The horse or the ox will lend thee their strengtli. 

6. Neither my fi&ther nor my master would give their couL^nt 

ju Lesson VII. — ^Undee Rule IX. — ^Veebs. 

1. Ybu was kindly received. 

[FoEMTTLB. — ^Not proper, because the verb tocu receked is of tbe 
singular number, and does not agree with its nominati^ e you^ which 
is plural. But, according to Rule 9th, '^ A finite ve b must agree 
with its subject, or nominative, in person and numb'^ r.** 1 herefore, 
was receivea should be were recevced; thus, You were lindly re' 
ceked.] 

2. Appearances is oft&n deceptive. 

8." The propriety of such restrictions are doubtful. 

4. There is windows on three sides of tiie room. 

5. Thou see^ the difficulties with which I am surrounded. 

6. What does all my exertions avail ? 

Lesson YIII. — Under Rxtle X. — Yeess. 

1. The people rejoices in that which should cause sorrow. 

[FoBMULE. — ^Not proper, because the verb rejoices is of the singu- 
lar number, and does not correctly agree with the nominative 
people, which is a collective noun conveying the idea of plurality. 
but, according to Rule 10th, " When the nominative is a collective 
noun conveying the idea of plurality, the verb must agree with it 
in the plural number." Therefore, rejoices should be rejoice; thus, 
The people rejoice in that which should cause sorrow.] 

2. The nobility was assured that be would not interpose. 
8. The committee has attended to their appointment. 

4. The majority was disposed to adopt the measure. 

6. All the world is spectators of your conduct. 

6. Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound.— j&i52iL 

Lesson IX. — Undeb Ritle XI. — ^Yeebs. 

1. Industry and frugality leads to wealth. 

[FoRMtiLE. — ^Not proper, because the verb leads is of the singular 
number, and does not correctly agree with its two nominatives, 
industry and frugality, which are connected by and, and taken 
conjointly. But, according to Rule 11th, " When a verb has two 
or more nominatives connected by and, it must agree with them 
in the plural number." Therefore, leads should be lead; tl>us, In- 
dustry and frugality lead to wealth."] 
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2. Temperance and exercise preserves health. 

8. My love and affection towards thee remains unaltered, 

4. Wealth, honour, and h^piness, forsakes the indolent. 

6. My flesh and my heart faileth. — Bible^ 

6. In all his works, there is sprightliness and yigonr. 

\/ Lesson X. — ^Undsr Bulb XH. — ^Ysbbs. 

1. Ignorance or negligence have cansed this mistake. 

[FoBMULB. — Not proper, hecanse the verb hfme caused is of tht_ 
plural number, and does not correctly agree with its two nomina- 
tives, ignorance and negligence^ which are connected by or, and 
taken disjunctively. But, according to Bule 12th, ^^ When a verb 
has two or more singular nominatives connected by or or nor^ it 
must agree with them in the singular number.'* Therefore, heme 
catLsed should be has caused; thus, Ignorance or negligence has 
caused this mistake.] 

2. No axe or hammer have ever awakened an echo here. 
8. What the heart or the imagination dictate, flows readily. 
4. Neither authority nor analogy support such lu opinion. 
£. Either ability or inclination were wanting. 

6. He Gomes— nor want nor cold his course delay. — Johnson, 

Lesson XI.— Undsb Bulb XIU. — Ybbbs. 

1. They would neither go in, nor suffered others to enter. 

[FoBMULB. — ^Not proper, because the verb sfufferedy which is in 
the indicative mood, is connected, without repetition of the nomin- 
ative, to would gOy which is in the potential mood. But, accord- 
ing to Bule 13th, ^When verbs are connected by a conjunction, 
they must either agree in ipood, tense, and form, or have separate 
nominatives expressed." Therefore, suffered should be would suffer ; 
(would understood ;) thus, They would neither go in, nor suffer 
others to enter.] 

^ i. Does not he waste his time, and neglects his lessons ? 
8. Did not she send, and gave you this information ? 
4. Their honours are departing, and come to an end. 
6. He had retired to his farm, and appeared to be happy therv. 
6. He was elected to the office, but would not serve. 

Lbsson Xn. — ^IJndbb Bulb XX. — Objsotitbs. 

1. She I sha]| more readily forgive. 

[FoBHULE. — ^Not proper, because the pronoun she is in the nom- 
inative case, and is the object of the active-transitive verb sJiall 
forgive. But, according to Bule 20th, "Active-transitive verbs, 
and their imperfect and preperfect participles, govern the objective 
case." Therefore, she should be her ; thus, Mer I shall more readily 
forgive.] 

2. Thou only have I chosen. 
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8. Who shall we send on this errand ? 

4. My father allowed my brother and I to accompany Inxum 

5. He that is idle and mischievons, reprove sharply. 

6. Who should I jneet bat my old friend I 

\ liEBsoN Xin.— Undbb Bulb XXI. — Same Oasis. 

1. We did not know that it was him. 

[FoEMTJLE. — ^Not proper, because the pronoun Am, which foUowf 
fhe neater verb wai^ is in the objective case, and does not agre« { 

with the pronoun it^ which precedes the verb, in the nominative ; 
both words referring to the same thing. But, according to Rule 1 

21st, '^Active-intransitive, passive, %nd neuter verbs, and their i 

participles, take the same case after as before them, when both ^ 

words, refer to thesame thing.^' Therefore, him should be he ; thus. 
We did not know that it was he.] 

2. We thought it was thee. 
8. I would act the same part, if I were him. 
4. It could not have been her. 
6. It is not me that he is angry with. 
6. They believed it to be I. 

Lesson XIY. — ^Unpke Rule XXII. — Objectives. 

1. It rests with thou and me to decide. 

[FoRMULE. — ^Not proper, because the pronoun thou is in the nom- 
inative case, and is governed by the preposition with. But, ac- 
cording to Rule 22d, *^ Prepositions govern the objective case.^' 
Therefore, tJum should be tJiee; thus, It rests with thee and me to 
decide.] 

2. Let that remain a secret between you and I. 
8. I lent the book to some one, I know not who. 
4. Let no quarrel occur among we three fellows. 
6. Who did he inquire for ? Thou. 
6. From he that is needy, turn not away. 

Lessoit XV. — IJkdeb Rule XXIH. — Ljfinitives. 

1. Ought these things bet tolerated ? 

[FoBMULE. — ^Not proper, because the infinitive le tolerated, is not 
preceded by the preposition to. But, according to Rule 23d, " The 
preposition to governs the infinitive mood, and commonly connects 
it to a finite verb.'^ To should be inserted; thus, Ought tiieie 
things to be tolerated?] 

2. Please excuse my son's absence. 
8. Cause every man go out from me, 
4. Forbid them enter the garden. 
6. Do you not perceive it move ? 

6. Allow others discover your merit. 

7. He was seen go in at that gate. 
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. Lesson XVI. — ^Undbb Rule XXTV.— Infinitives. 

1. They need not to call upon her. 

[FoBMULB.— Not proper, because the preposition to is inserted 
before call^ which follows the active verb need. But, according to 
Rule 24th, "The active verbs hid, da/re,feel, hea/r^ let, mahe, need^ 
9ee, and their participles, usually take the infinitive after them, 
•without the preposition to." Therefore, to should be omitted; v 
thus, "They need not call upon her.] ' 

2. I felt a chilling sensation to creep over me. 
8. I have heard him to mention the subjects 

4. Bid the boys to come in immediately. y 

6. I dare to say he has not. got home yet 
6. Let no rash promise to be made. 

Lesson XVIL — Under Rule XXY. — ^Nom. Absolute. 

1. Him having ended his discourse, the assembly dispersed. * 

[FoBMULE. — Not proper, because Hiq pronoun him, whose case 
depends on no other w:ord, is in the objective case. But, accord- 
ing to Rule 25th, " A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the 
nominative, when its case depends on no other word." Therefore, 
him should be he; thus, He having ended his discourse, the assem- 
bly dispersed.] 

2. Me bei»g young, they deceived me. 

8. Them refusing to comply, I withdrew. 

4. The child is lost; and me, whither shall I go? 

6. Thee being present, he would not tell what he knew. 

6. Arise, and gird thyseli^ thee that sleepest I 

7. O wretched us I shut from the light of hope I 

8. "Thee tool Brutus, my son!" cried Osssar overcome. 

9. But him, the chieftain of them all, 
His sword hangs rusting on the wali 

Lesson XVEI. — ^Undbb Rule XXVI. — Subjunctives. 

1 . He will not be pardoned, unless he repents. 

[FoBMULE. — ^Not projwr, because the verb repents, which is used 
to express a future contingency, is in the indicative mood. But, 
according to Rule 26th, " A future contingency is best expressed 
by a verb in the subjunctive, present." Therefore, repents should 
be repent ; thus. He will not be pardoned unless he repent.] 

2. I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rains. 
8. If thou feltest as I do, we should soon decide. 

4. I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

5. Let him take heed lest Ire falls. 

6. If thou castest me oflF, I shall be miserable. - 

7. I believed, whatever was the issue, all would be well. 

8. If he was an impostor, he must' have been detected. 
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CHAPTER IV.— ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Two or more subjects, connected by a conjunc- 
tion, may belong to the same predicate ; or two 
or more connected 'predicates may have the same 
subject. In this case, the sentence should be con- 
sidered simple^ with a compound subject or predi- 
cate. 

Phrases are either simple^ complex^ or com- 
pound. 

A phrase, containing a phrase as ah adjunct of 
its principal part, is called a complex phrase^ as, 
*'By the bounty of Heaven."^^ 

A phrase, composed of two or more coordinate 
phrases, is called a compound phrase'^ as, ^^ Stoopr 
ing down and looking inJ^ 

EXEBCISB I. 

Analyze the following sentences, pointing out the compound sufh 
fects and predicates, and distinguishing the different hinds of phrases. 

ExA-MPLE. — " The Gauls, a barbarous people, in the fourth cen- 
tury before Ohrist, invaded Italy and burned Rome." 

Ihis i9 a Btmple declarative sentence, having a compound predicate. The subject Is 
Oatua; the compound predicate is invaded and hurned; the objects are JUtlf 
and Boms. 

The ac^nncts of the subject are ih6 andpe&ple^ a and harharotis being adiancts of 
people; the adjunct, of the predicate, is the complex adverbial phrase, in the fcmrOi 
century before Christ; the principal part of the phrase is century^ the adjuncts ol 
whiqj} are the^ fourth and the simple acyective phrase, be/ore Ohrist ; neither of the 
•bjecta has any a(^uncts. 

Temperance and exercise preserve ^the health both of the body 
and the mind. The wild animals turned, looked, and ran away. 
The faculty of reasoning accurately, , is possessed by very few. --The 
sun was pouring its meridian rays upon the Arabian desert, when 
a caravan halted for refreshment and repose. Obidah, the son of 
Abensina, left the caravansary early in ^e morning, and pursued 
his journey through the plains of Hin^oostan. I went by tiie field 
of the slothful, and by the vineyard of the man void of understand- 
ing. -jThe Puritans rejected with contempt the ceremonious homage 
of other sects. AfflicteTby this spectacle of suffering, he proffered 
immediate relief. By what authorit^iidoest thpu these things ? In 
the autumn of 1783, the war of the Ee volution had closed with 
glory to the several States. The creation is a grand museum filled 
with wonders, and beauties, and glories. Fine writing is generally 
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the eflfect of spontaneous thonghts and a labored style. A large, 
branching, aged oak is, perhaps, the most venerable or all inanimate 
objects. We should forgive freely, but forget rarely. Get justly, 
use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and live contentedly. 

PARSING. 

After analyzing each of the above sentences^ let the pupil he required 
to diitinguish the different parts of speech, and their classes ; to 
mention their modifications in order ; to point out their relation^ 
agreement^ or government; and to apply the Rules of Syntax, 
Thus : — 

t EXAMFLB PABSED. 

" Man's highest interest consists in virtue." 

UdtCaiA a common nonn, of the third person, eingnlar number, mascnline gender, and 
possessive case : and is governed by interest ; according to the Rule 19tb, 
which says, ** A noan or a prononn in the possessive case, is governed by the 
name of the thing possessed.*^ 

Bighut is a common adiective, of the superlative degree ; compared high^ higher^ 
highest: and relates to interest; according to Bnie 4th, which says, **Adjec- 
tives relate to nonns or pronouns.** 

jfnierest is a common noun, of tne third person, singular number, neuter gender, and 
nominative case : and is the subject of consists ; according to Rule 2d, which 
says, ** A noon or pronoun which is the subject of a finite verb, must be in 
the nominative case." 

Chutists is a regular neuter verb, from eonsistt consisted^ consisting^ consisted; 
found in the indicative mood, present tense, third person, and singular num- 
ber; and agrees with its nominative interest; according to Bnle 9th, which 
says, ** A finite verb must agree with its subject, or nominative, in person and 
number.** 

/» is a preposition : and shows the relation between ifirtue and consists ; according 
to Rule 17th, which says, ^'Prepos^itions show the relation of things.** Be- 
cause the phrase in virtue modifies consists. 

Virtue is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter gender, 
and objective case: and is governed by in; according to Rule 22d, which 
says, ** Prepositions govern the objective case.** 

ExEBOisE II. — Thb Subject Phbase. 

fn this^ and ea^h of the following exercises, let thepupU "be required 
to analyze according to the example, and parse as in the preceding 
exercise. 

Example. — " To be at once a rake and glory- in the character, 
discovers a bad disposition and a bad heart." 

This is a simple declarative sentence, having a compound subject The subject is 
composed of the two coordinate phrases. To be at once a rake and to glory in the 
character^ connected by and; the principal part of the first phrase Is tooe; and 
its adjuncts are the adverbial phrase at once and the indefinite attribute rake, (see 
Obs. I, page 66,) modified by a ; the principal part of the second phrase is, to glory ; 
and Its adjunct Is the simple adverbial phrase, in the characUr^ the principal part 
being modified by the. The predicate of the sentence is discovers ; the objects, die- 
position and hearty eacb moaifiedlby the adjuncts a and bad. 

To do good to all men, is the duty of a Christian. Riding on 
horseback is a beneficial exercise. To live soberly, righteously, and 
piously, comprehends the whole of our duty.-j-To be totally Indif- 
ferent to praise or censure, is a real defect in character. To have 
remained calm under such provocations, was a proof of remarkable 
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Belf-control. To be oontinually subject to the breath of slander, 
will tarnish the purest reputation. To perceive nothing or not to 
perceive, is the same. To profess regard and act injuriously, dis- 
covers a base mind. To^know one^s own ignorance, is generally 
conducive to iraprotement. To be happy without the approval of 
conscience, is impossible. To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 

ExKBOiSB ni. — ^Thb Object Phbase; 

ExAMPLB. — "Pope professed to have learned his poetry from 
Dry den.'' 

This Is a simple deolaratlye sentenoe. The subject Is Popt ; the predicate is pro- 
fM§€d; the object is the complex phraeo, to kaAoeJeamed his poetry from Dryden. 
The principal part of the phrase is, to have learned; its adjuncts, the object poetry 
and tne simple adverbial phrase A*om Dryden; poetry is modified by the adjunct &is; 
Neither the subject nor the predicate of the sentence, has any a^nncts. 

"We should always desire to obey the dictates of conscience. He 
who desires to be happy, should cultivate integrity and self-respect. 
We swear to preserve the blessings for which our fathers toiled and 
bled. j^The teacher ei\joined upon his pupils, to be industrious in 
study^ to cultivate a virtuous disposition, and especially to love 
truth. Seek earnestly to improve your talents. Oease to do evil, 
learn to do well. I dare not proceed so hastily, lest I give offence. 
Never attempt to conceal a fault, but confess it freely. We should 
love to do what God commands. Artaxerxes being thus entreated, 
could not refuse to pardon him. By the faults of others, wise men 
learn to correct their own. He began agam to teach by the 
seaside. 

EzEsoisB IV. — The Attkibutb Phbasb. 
Example. — " His object was not to surprise his readers." 

This is a simple declarative sentence. The subject Is object, modified by the ad- 
junct his; the predicate is «oa«, modified by the adverb net; the attribute is the 
phrase to surprise his readers ; the principal part of the phrase ts to sttrprise ; its 
adjunct, the object readers^ modified by his, 

MThe object of punishment should be, to reform the wicked. To 
be good is to be happy, -t To surrender without making resistance, 
would be, to submit to a base and inglorious death. To attempt 
further to illustrate so plain a truth, would be only to spend time 
uselessly. To smile on those whom we should censure, is to bring 
guilt upon ourselves. The tendency of evil is, to make men miser- 
able. The highest art of the mind of man, is, to possess itself with 
tranquillity in the hour of danger. He was known to be kept in 
close custody at Oxford. My power is to advise, not to compel. 
Is life to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery ? The 
ship is to sail to-morrow. His conduct was greatly to be admired. 
My friend is in very good health. The train might have been off 
the track. The vessel was behind its usual time. To submit to 
insult, is, to give occasion for it. The silver age is reckoned to have 
commenced at the death of Augustus. 
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ExEEOisE V. — Adjeotitb and Adverbial Pheasbs. 

Example. — " Where there is no knowledge of the law, a man 
acting in opposition to it, cannot be properly said to trans- 
gress it.'* 

This is a complex declarative sentence. The principal clause is, a man ticUng in 
opposition to it, cannot be properly said to tran$gre«9 it; the dependent clause iti, 
wJiere there is no knotoledge of the law. The connective is where. 

The subject of the principal clause is man; the predicate, can be said; the attri- 
bute, to transgress it. The acyuncts of the subject are a, and the complex adjective 
phrase, a^tinff in opposition to it; the principal part of the phrase is acting^ modi- 
fied by the complex adverbial phrase, in opposition to it, the principal part of which 



is opposition, modified by the simple adjective phrase, to it. The adjuncts of the 
predicate are not and. properly, and the dependent claflae; the adjunct of the attribute 
IS the object it. 

The sabiect of the dependent clause \%Jrfiowledge ; the predicate is is. The ad- 
juncts of the subject are no and the siolple adjective phrase, of the law ; the adjunc<- 
of the predicate is there. > 

HJenius has often been discovered in persons/ of a very humble 
condition in life. In summer the fervid sun darting his direct rays, 
oppresses us with heat. 4 A man of integrity will never listen to 
any reason against conscience. The ambition to excel was manifest 
in all his acts. An old man was busily eniployed in planting and 
ingrafting an apple-tree. We should always strive to do right. 
Eliza's benevolence in relieving the poor was much to be com- 
mended. Ohristians should exhibit an ability to endure the various 
vicissitudes of life. Newton's ideas regarding the nature of comets, 
were quite fanciful. Honors bestowed on the illustrious dead, have 
in them no admixture of envy. A habit of sincerity in acknowl- 
edging faults, is a guard against committing them. 

ExBEOisB YI. — ^The Explanatobt Phrase. 
Example. — " It is a Christian's vocation to do good to all." 

This in a simple declarative sentence. The subject \a U; the predicate is is ; the 
attribute is vocation. The adjunct of the subject is the explanatory phrase, to d0 
good to all ; the principal part of the phrase is to do, its acMuncts are the object 
good and the simple adverbial phrase, to ail. The a(]yunct of tne attribute it C^riS' 
iian\ modified by a. 

It is a great crime to deceive the innocent and confiding. It is 
good to sing praises unto our God. 'fit is impossible to instruct; 
those who have no desire to learn. It is of little use to form 'plans 
of life. It deserves our best skill, to inquire into those rules, by 
which we may guide our judgment. It is a sign of great prudence, 
to be willing to receive instruction. It is the duty of public speak- 
ers, in addressing any popular assembly, to be previously masters 
of their subject. It pleased Darius the King, to set over the king- 
dom a hundred and twenty princes, who should be over the whole 
kingdom. 

ExEEoisB YII. — ^The Independent Phkase. 
Example 1. — " Niglit coming on, the battle was discontinued." 

This is a simple declarative sentence. The subject is haUU; the predicate Is, was 
disconMmted. The adjunct of the subject is the. ITight coming on, is an independ* 
ent phrase ; its principal part is nighty the at^unet of which is the participle earning^ 
modified by on. 
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Example 2. — " To gpeak candidly, I did not quite understand the 
subject." 

A Rimple declsratire sentence. The snbject is //'the predicate is did undergfand; 
th«) object is subject. The adjuncts of the predicate sre not and quite; that 9f the 
object is t?i€. To speak candidly is an independent phrase ; the principal port being 
to ipsaky modified bjr candidly. 

f To confess the truth, I was very mucli in fault. Generally speak- 
ing, the conduct of that man 19 unexceptionable. >Theron and As- 
pasia took a morning walk into the fields ; their spirits cheered, 
and their imaginations lively; gratitude glowhig in their hearts, 
and the whole creation sitiiling around them. The Senate con- 
sented to the creation of tribunes of the people, Appius alone pro- 
testing against the measure. To be plain with you, your conduct is 
very much to be censured. Considering the circumstances, the de- 
gree of success which you have attained, is highly deserving of 
commendatipn. All obstacles having been overcome, he finally 
reached the goal of his ambition. My dear friend, how glad I am 
to see you I Pause for a while, ye travellers of earth, to contem- 
plate the universe around you I Green be the turf above thee, 
friend of my better days I Shame being lost, all virtue is lost. 

ExEEcisB Vlir. — The Subject Clause. 
Example. — " That vice conducts to misery, is certain." 

This is a complex declarative sentence. The subject is the dependent clause. Vice 
■ conducts to mUery ; the predicate is is; the attribute is certain. The subject of 
the dependent clause i3 t?<ce; the predicate is conducts^ modified by tTie simple ad- 
Terbial phrase, to misery. • 2%at is the connective of the two clauses. 

J Tliat you have wronged me, doth appear in this. "Whence pro- 
ceeded this sad calamity, has not been ascertained. ,' Why he com- 
mitted so dreadful $1 crime, is a mystery. Who wrote the letters of 
J unins, is nqt positively known. That it is our duty to be kind to 
our fellow-creatures, does hot admit of a doubt. That I know not 
what I want, is th^' cause of my complaint How this diflSculty is 
to be solved, is beyond conjecture. That idleness leads to ruin, and 
that industry insures success, are certain truths. That Julius Ccssar 
invaded Britain, is a well-known historical fact. That integrity is 
essential to success in life, ought to be continually inculcated on the 
young. 

ExEECisE IX. — The Object Clause. 

Example. — " Remember that indolence can lead to nothing bat 
disgrace and misery." 

This is a complex imperative sentence. The subject is thou (understood) ; the pre- 
dicate is remenwer ; tlie object is tlie dependent clause, Indol&nce am lead^ &o. 
Tliat is the connective. The subject of the dependent clause is indolence; tho 
predlcftte is can lead^ which is modified by the complex adverbial phrase, to nothing 
out disgrace and misery ; the principal part of this phrase is nothing^ modified by 
the phrase, Imt dUgraee and mieery. [ii*t— a preposition.] 

The orator felt that every eye was upon him. John says that 
his brother is not well.^ Always bear in mind that you owe very 
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mnch to your parents. The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God. See! Aspasio, how all is calculated to administer the highest 
delight to mankind. He said, that he was well apprised of the obe- 
dience which he owed to the laws. She had now toiearn what it 
IS to be a slave. Consider well whether you are able to perform 
this great undertaking. Remember, Almet, that the world in 
-which thou art placed, is but the road to another. And Nathan 
said unto David, Thou art the man. Then said Joab to Oushi, Go 
tell the king what thou hast seen. The scrib6s spake unto him, 
saying, Tell us by what authority doest thou these things? The 
«ynio observed that the philosopher who could dine on herbs, 
might despise the company of a king. 

ExEBOiSE X. — The Object Clause. — IiTFEsnTivE Form. 

Ohs,-^ln the infinitive form of this clause, the subject and predi- 
cate are connected indirectly. The predicate, instead of being a 
finite verb, is a verb in the infinitive mood, and its subject is in the 
objective case.| Thus, in the sentence, "He commanded the army 
to march," army is the subject, and to march^ the predicate ; be- 
cause it is indicated (although indirectly) that the act of marching 
is performed by the agent anny^ the sentence being equivalent to, 
" He commanded that the army should march." 

ExAJdPLE. — " Conversation makes a man grow wiser." 

This is a complex deelarative sentence. The subject is Oon/versation; the predi- 
cate is makes; the object is the infinitive clause, a man (to) grow wUer. The subject 
of the dependent clause is man^ modified bj a; the predicate is, to grow; the attri- 
bute, wiser. 

I heard him Relate the story of his wrongs. I heard a faint voic^ 
call my name. -' Let us then be up and doing. In this melancholy 
state, he commanded messengers to recall his eldest son, Abouzaid. 
from the army. Let the dead past bury its dead. We often see 
bad men intrusted with very important duties. The united testi- 
mony of many witnesses, proved him to be guilty of the crime with 
which he was charged. Forbid them to enter the garden. The 
Sovereigns requested Columbus to return, and be present at the 
Convention. It was the peculiar artifice of Habit, not to suffer 
her power to be felt at first. 

ExEBOisE XI. — The Attribute Clause. 
Example. — "His reply was, that he was sure of success." 

This is a complex declarative sentence. The subject is reply ; the predicate Is 
tons; the attribute is the dependent clause, JETe was sure qf success. The eonnecUve 
\s1hat. 

♦My hope is, that you will regain your liberty. His decision was, 
that the culprit should be punished. The physician's directions 
were, that the patient should travel to the South, that he should 
avoid excitement, and that he should be careful in diet. Kepler's 
opinion with regard to the tides was, that they are caused by the 
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attraction of the moon. The general sentiment is, that the rehellion 
is entirely nnjustitiahle. The cause of so great an error might have 
been, that the subject bad not been sufficiently studied. The cause 
of the defeat^ was that the army had not been supplied with the 
means of transportation. 

Exercise XII. — Adjective and Advebbial Clauses. 

Example. — ^^ And when the king came in to see the guests, he 
saw there a man that had not on a wedding garment." 

Complex declaratiye sentenoe. 

Subject, he ; predicate, bow ; object, man. Adjuncts of predicate, therty and the 
adverbial clause, v}h,en ^ king earns in td ses the ffuetia; adjuncts of object, a and 
the adjective clause, that had not on a wedding ffa>r*nunt. (Let the pupil analyie 
each dependent clause as in the preceding exercises.) 

^ When they arrived at the orchard, they commenced to gather 
the fruit which they found scattered on the ground. While you 
are striving to acquire knowledge, endeavor also to become vir- 
tuous and good. 4- Where your treasure ia, 'there will your heart be 
also. He who talks loudly of qualities that he does not possess, is 
a boaster. The globe on which we live, is called the earth. What 
we are afraid to do before men, we should be much more afraid to 
think before God. The place in which this event occurred, is not 
mentioned by the geographers who wrote at that time. The 
scholar who is attentive and persevering, is sure to excel. We 
naturally look with strong emotion to the spot, where the ashes of 
those we have loved, repose. He that lies abed all a summer's 
morning, loses the chief pleasures of the day ; he that gives up his 
youth to indolence, undergoes a loss of a like kind.. What would 
dare to molest hirn who might call, on every side, to thousands en- 
riched by his bounty ? He who knows not what it is to labor, 
knows not what it is to enjoy. The promise that he should be 
rewarded, was kept. The merchant received intelligence that his 
ship had been wrecked. 

}( Exeboisb XIIL— The Explawatobt Clause. 
Example. — " It is an old saying that, ' Truth lies in a well.' *' 

Complex declarative sentence. 

Subject, i<; predicate, i«; attribute, «ayin(7. , 

A^unct of the subject the explanatory clause, truth lies in a well: adjuncts cl 
attribute, an and old. That, a conjunction connecting the principal and the depend- 
ent clause. 

It is said by some, that Columbus had a haughtiness of manner. 
It has been conclusively proved, that the earth is not the centre of 
the universe. It has always been the earnest wish of parents, tiiat 
their children should be well educated. It makes a great difference 
to us, whether death is a perpetual sleep, or the beginning of an- 
other and better life. And it was told Joab, Behold, the king 
weepeth and mourneth for Absalom. The question whether purity 
— mixture of race is most conducive to national greatness, appears 
bo be fully settled. It is a source of astonishment to all his 
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friends, that he should have been guilty of so disgraceful an act. 
It was observed, that he derived no joy from the benefits which he 
diffused. It was in the spring of the year, that Xerxes commenced 
Lis march to the' Hellespont. It was with the utmost difficulty, 
that our union was formed. 

ExEEOiSB XIV.— The Pabbnthetioal Clause. 

Example. — " * Life,' says Seneca, ' is a voyage, in the progrew of 
which, we are perpetually changing our scenes.' " 

A compound declaratiye sentencd. 

Babject, life; predicate, is; attribute, voyage. 

Ai^anct of voyage is the simple adjective clause, in the progress of which we tire 
psrpehtally changing ow scenes. The subject is we; predicate, are changing; 
object, scenes. Adjuncts of predicate, perpetually^ and, in the progress of which— 
a complex adverbial phrase; principal part, progress; adjunct, of which. Says 
Seneca^ is a simple parenthetical clause. Subject, Seneca; predicate, says. 

Obs. — Sentences of this form may be analyzed by considering the 
parenthetical clause, the principal one, and the rest of the seatence 
a dependent clause. The mode indicated above is, however, prefer- 
able ; as, although the parenthetical clause is united in construction 
with the other part of the sentence, it is not necessary to complete 
the sense. 

-t Study, I beseech you, to store your minds with useful knowledge. 
" Thirst for glory," says a great writer, " is often founded on ambi- 
tion and vanity." _" Son of affliction," said Omar, "who art thou 
and what is thy distress ?" " Almet," said he, " remember what 
thou hast seen, and let this memorial be written upon the tablet of 
thy heart." How dangerous soever idleness may bo, are there not 
pleasures, it may be said, which attend it? A man who cannot 
read, let us always remember, is a being not contemplated by the 
genius of the American constitution 

ExEBoisK XV. — Compound Sbntbnobs, 

OIb, 1. — ^In analyzing compound sentences, the leading cUmse 
should be distinguished from the mbordinate clause. It must also 
be understood that the dependence of the latter upon the former, 
is logical^ not grammatical^ differing in this respect altogether from 
the relation of the principal and the dependent clause of a complex 
sentence, which is grammatical, the latter being an adjunct^ or used 
as one of thQ principal parts^ in the principal clause. 

Ohs, 2. — Some clauses are simply connected without logical or 
grammatical dependence. They may then be called coordinate 
clauses. 

C^^ In the following examples of analysi s.^r the purpose of abbreviation, and in 
order to furnish the pupil with a ready metoH of clearly representing, in written 
exercises, the parts of a sentence and their relations, the compound clauses or mem- 
bers are marked by OapiCals ; the simple clatues, by numerals ; and the phrases^ by 
■mall letters. When tnose are all written out in their grder, the general character ol 
the sentence will be at once exhibited. S^ stands fo» subject; P., for predicate; Ol, 
object; Att., attribute ; Ad., adjunct. ^ 
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ExAMPLS. — " The only amaranthine flower on earth is virtue, the 

only lasting treasure, truth." 

Compound declarative Bentence, consisting of two coordinate clauses, without a 
•ounecUve. 

1. Tk€ only amaranthine Jhwer on earth U virtue; 

2. 7*A« only lasting treasure (<«) triUh, 
1. Simple declarative claase. 

S. Aower ; P. is ; Att. loirtue. 

Ad. S. ihe^ only^ amaranthitu^ on earth (a) 
a. Simple adjective phrase. 
8. Simple declarative claase. 

8. treasure; P. is (understood); Att. trvih; 

Ad. S. ihe^ onty^ lasting, 

ExAMPLB 2. — *' If you study diligently in youth, you will be 
liappy and prosperous in manhood." 

Compound declarative sentence; consisting of 

1. (Leading.) Yoti will be Tuippy and prosperous in manhood ; 

2. (Sabordtnate.) You study diligently in youth ; Connective, {/C 

1. Simple declarative clause. 

S. You; P. will be; A.tt. ioompouml) happy ami prosperous ; 
Ad. P. in manhood (a) 

a. Simple adverbial phrase. 

2. Simpte declarative clause. 

8. you ; P. study ; Ad. P. diUgenUyy in youth (b) 

b. Simple adverbial phrase. 

- The clouds of sorrow gathered round his head ; and the tempest 
of hatred roared about his dwelling. The tree was so crooked, that 
the farmer cut it down. ^ Happiness is more equally divided among 
mankind, than some suppose. The meeting was so respectable, 
that the propriety of its decision can hardly be questioned. Science 
may raise thee to eminence, but religion alone can guide thee •to 
felicity. Cecrops, who founded Athens, is thought to have, been 
an Egyptian. No man of sense ever took any pains to appear 
wise ; as no honest man ever used any tricks to display his own 
integrity. A reply is properly a return to an answer : to answer 
and to reply are therefore not always equivalent expressions. 
Others sometimes appear to us more wrong than they are, because 
we ourselves are not right in judging them. 

EXKBOISE XYI.— MiSOELLANKOUS SENTENCES. 

Example 1. — "To learn is to proceed from something that is 
known to something that is unknown." 

Complex declarative sentence. 

S. to learn; P. is; Att to proceed unJIenovm. (a) 

a. Complex phrase. — Priu. part, to proceed; Adjuncts, jfrom something thai is 

known, (\)) ; to something that is unhihown, (c) 
Ik. Complex adverbial phrase.— Prin. part, som^ing ; 

Ad. that is Jcnoum. (1) 
1. Simple SL^ective clause. 

S. mat; F. is; Att. known. 
«. Complex adverbial phrase. — Prin. part, something; 

Ad. that is tmknoton. (2) 
S. Simple adjective clause. 

Example 2. — " I was now st^onfident of a miraculous supply of 
food, that I neglected to walk out for my repast, which, after 
the first day, I expected with an impatience which left me 
little power of attending to any other object." 
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Compoand declarative sentence. 

1. I Wits .food; A. I neglected object; connective, A^f. , 

1. Simple clause. 

3. /; P. VKie; Att. confident. Ad. P. now ; Ad. Att. «o, qxlI of a mirO' 
ciUous supply of food, (a) 

0. Complex adverbial purase. — I'rin. part, supply ; Ad. a, miraculous^ of food, 

A. Ooii:poiind membjr. 

2. I neglected repast; B. which oTfject; connective, which. 

t. Simple clause. 

S. /; P. neglected ; O. to walk out for my repast, (h) 
b. Complex objective phrase. — ^Prin. part, to walk; Ad. out^/or my repast. 

B. Complex member. 

S. /; P. expected ; O. which. Ad. P. after the first day^ with an impa- 

tienee which left m,e object (c) 

e. Complex adverbial phrase.— Prm. part, zmpatience ; 

Ad. an and which left me little power of attending to any other object. (3) 
8. Simple adjective clause. 

S. which ; P. left ; O. poioer ; Ad. P. {to) me ; Ad. O. ZitUe^ qf attending 
'to any other object, (d) 

d. Complex adjective phrase. — Prin. part, attending ; Ad. to any oGier object, (e) 

e. ^mplc adverbial phrase. Prin. part, object ; Ad. any^ other. 

"Jix AMPLE 3. — " Order is Heaven's first law' ; and this confessed, 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest. 
More rich, more wise ; but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense." 

Compound sentence ; conslstinz of two coordinate members. 

A. Order wise;^. who sense; Con. buL 

A. Compound declarative member. 

1. Order law; 0. this wise; Con. and, 

1. Simple declarative clause. 

8. order; P. is; Att law; Ad. Att. heaven'*s^ first, 
C Compound declarative member. 

2. Some are, and m,ust be greater, m4>re ridh, fnore wise ; 

8. The rest (are); Con. th^ji; ITiis (being) can/<9«««^, is an independent 
•• * piirose. 

B. Coihplex declarative member. 

S. jffe (understood) ; P. shocks; O. sense; 

Ad. S. W/lo infers happier ; (D) ; Ad. O. aU, common, 

D. Complex a^ljectlve member, 

S, who; P. infers; O. tlMt such are happier. (4) 

Ad. P. from he7ice. 
4. Simple object clause. 

S. sitch; P. are; Att happier; Con. that. 

Oba. — It will be perceived from the examples analyzed in this 
and in the foregoing exercise^, that complex sentences may be ana- 
lyzed in two ways ; 1. By dividing the sentence immediately into 
the principal and dependent clauses, explaining their connection, 
and then analyzing them separately; and 2. By treating the sen- 
tence as a whole, pointing out the subject, predicate, &c., and 
analyzing the dependent clause in its proper place, as one of the 
principal parts, or an adjunct to either. The former method is per- 
haps preferable for beginners, but for more advanced students 
should give place to the latter, wfiicli is more logical and easier fur 
intricate sentences. 

Let the pupil analyze orally, or prepare a written analysis of the 
sentences in the following pa/ragi^hs, according to the preceding 
ecamples^ and parse each word syntactically. 

1. It is an empty joy to appear better than you are ; but a grea/ 
blessing to be what you ought to be. 
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2. Take counsel of the oracle in thine own heart, for there is not 
a more faithful monitor than that which speaks in secret there. 

3. It is said that some thieves who once robbed a traveller, very 
gravely charged him with dishonesty for concealing a part of bis 
money. 

4. Were a man of pleasure to arrive at the full extent of his sev- 
eral wishes, he must immediately feel himself miserable. It is one 
species of despair, to have no room to hope for any addition to 
one^s happiness. His following wish must then be, to wish that ho 
had some fresh object for his wishes. This is a strong argument, 
that the mind and the body were both designed for strenuous 
activity. 

5. Few men, that would cause respect and distance merely, can 
say anything by which their end will be so effectually answered as 
by silence. 

6. Sometimes, a distant sail, gliding along the edge of the ocean, 
would be another theme of idle speculation. How interesting this 
fragment of a world, liastening to rejoin the great mass of exist- 
ence 1 What a glorious monument of human invention, that has 
thus triumphed over wind and wave ; has brought the ends of the 
world into communion ; has established an interchange of blessings, 
pouring into the sterile regions of the north, all the luxuries of the 
south ; has diffused the light of knowledge and the charities of cul- 
tivated life ; and has thus bound together those scattered portions 
of the human race, between which nature seemed to have thrown 
an insurmountable barrier. 

7. His story shows how one lapse from duty may counterbalance 
the merits of a thousand services ; how one moment of weakness 
may mar the beauty of a whole life of virtue ; and how important 
it is for a man, under all circumstances, to be true not merely to 
others, but to himself, 

8. When Education delivered up those for whose happiness she 
had been so long solicitous, she seemed to expect that they should 
express some gratitude for her care, or some regret at the loss of 
that protection which she had hitherto afforded them. Bat it was 
easy to discover, by the alacrity which broke out at her departure, 
that her presence had been long displeasing, and that she had been 
teaching those who felt in themselves no want of instruction. 

9. Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavei7 1 still thou art a 
bitter draught ; and though thousands in all ages have been made 
to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on that account. 

10. See, Aspasio, how all is calculated to administer the highest 
delight to mankind I Those trees and hedges, which skirt the ex- 
tremities of the landscape, stealing away from their real bulk, and 
lessening by gentle diminutions, appear like elegant pictures in 
miniature. Those which occupy the nearer situations, are a set of 
noble images, swelling upon the^eye, in full proportion, and in a 
variety of graceful attitudes ; botn of them ornamenting the several 
apartments of our common abode, with a mixture of delicacy and 
grandeur. 
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11. ** My friends," said lie, "I have seriously considered our man- 
ners and our prospects ; and I find that we have mistaken our own 
interest. Let us therefore stop, while to stop is in our power."— 
They stared awhile in silence, one upon another, and at last drove 
him away by a general chorus of continued laughter. 

12. Vexed at so untimely a disturbance, and disappointed of 
news from Spain, the duke frowned for a moment; but chagrin 
soon gave way to mirth, at so singular and ridiculous a combination 
of circumstances, and yielding to the impulse, he sunk upon the bed 
in a violent fit of laughter, which was communicated in a moment 
to the attendants. 

13. Let us not confide presumptuously in the sufficiency of a 
national education ; for though ignorance may destroy us, knowl- 
edge alone cannot save. Knowledge is, indeed, power; but it is 
power to kill as well as to make alive, as it is wielded by the mad- 
ness of the heart, or by moral principle. 

14. There is not in this wide world a safe deposit for liberty, but 
the hearts of patriots, so enlightened as to be able to judge of coru 
rect legislation, and so patient and disinterested, as to pracUce self* 
denial and self-government for the public good. 

15. The Spring — she is a blessed thing I 

She is mother of the flowers ; 
She is the mate of buds and bees, 
The partner of wheir revelries. 

Our star of hope through wintry hours. 

16. Tell me not in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream t 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things «kre not what they seem* 



^9 ♦ •^ 



PART ly. 

PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figureai 
and versification. 



CHAPTER L— PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art oT dividing composition, 
by points, or stops, for the purpose of showing 
more clearly the sense and relation of the words, 
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and of noting the different pauses and inflections 
required in reading. 

The following are the principal points, or marks; 
the Comma [,], the Semicolon [;], the Colon [:], 
the Period [.], the Dash [ — ^], the Eroteme, or 
Note of Interrogation [?], the Ecphoneme, or Note 
of Exclamation [!], and the Curves, or Marks of 
Parenthesis [()]. 

The Comma denotes the shortest pause; the 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; 
the Colon, a pause double that of the semicolon ; 
and the Period, or Full Stop, a pause double that 
of the colon. The pauses required by the other 
four, vary according to the structure of the sen- 
tence, and their place in it. 

SECTION I. — OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma is used to separate those parts of 
a sentence, which are so nearly connected in sense, 
as to be only one degree removed from that close 
w^iiexion which admits no point. 

EXAMPLES. 

That life is long, which answers life's great end. 
The mind, though free, has a governor within itself. 
In eternity, days, years, and ages, are nothing. 
Good and evil, like heat and cold, differ totally. 
To strengthen our virtue, God bids us trust in Him. 

SECTION II. — OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used to separate those parts 
of a compound sentence, which are neither so 
closely connected as those which are distinguished 
by the comma, nor so little dependent as those 
which require the colon. 

EXAMPLES. 

In the regions inhabited by angelic natures, unmingled felicity 
forever bloonns ; joy flows there with a perpetual and abundant 
stream, nor needs any mound to check its course. 

Straws swim upon tlie surface; but pearls lie at the bottom. 

5* 
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SECTION III. — OP THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to separate those parts of a 
compound sentence, which are neither so closely 
connected as those which are distinguished by the 
semicolon, nor so little dependent as those which 
require the period. 

EXAMPLSS. 

Avoid evil doers : in snoh society, an honest man may become 
ashamed of himself. 

Princes have courtiers, and merchants have partners ; the rolup- 
tuoas have companions, and the wicked have accomplices : none 
but the virtuous can have friends. 

SECTION IV. — OF THE PERIOD. 

The Period, or Full Stop, is used to mark an 
entire and independent sentence, whether simple 
or compound. 

EXAMPLES. 

Every deviation from truth, is criminal. Abhor a falsehood. 
Let your words be ingenuous. Sincerity possesses the most power- 
ful charm. — Blair, 

SECTION V. — OF THE DASH, 

The Dash is used to denote an unexpected 
pause, of variable length. 

EXAMPLES. 

"I must inquire into the affair, and if"— "And ifT interrupted 
the farmer. 

Here lies the great— false marble, where? ' 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here. — Young, 

SECTION VI. — OP THE EROTEME. 

The Eroteme, or Note of Interrogation, is used 
to designate a question. . _ 

EXAMPLES. 

' In life, can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold ? — Johmon, 

SECTION VII. — OF THE ECPHONEME. 

The Ecphoneme, or Note of Exclamation, is used 
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to denote some strong or sudden emotion of the 
mind. 

EXAMPLES. 

01 let me listen to the words of life! — Thomson, 
Alas ! how is that rugged heart forloru I — BeatHe. 

SECTION Vin. — OP THE CURVES. 

The Curves, or Marks of Parenthesis, are used 
to distinguish a clause or hint that is hastily 
thrown in between the parts of a sentence to 
which it does not properly belong. 

EXAMPLES. 

To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done. — Beattie, 
Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below. — Pope, 

Ohs. — The incidental clause should be uttered in a lower tone, 
and faster than the principal sentence. It always requires, both 
before and after it, a pause as great as that of a comma, or greater. 

SECTION IX. — OF THE OTHER MARKS. 

There are also other marks that are occasion- 
ally used for various purposes, as follow : — 

1. ['] The Apostrophe usually denotes either the possessive case 
of a noun, or the elision of one or more letters of a word ; as. The 
girVs regard to her parents* advice ; — ^gan, lov^d^ ^en^ thro' ; for 
began, loved^ even^ through, 

2. [ - ] The Hyphen connects the parts of compound words ; as, 
ecer-living. Placed at the end of a line, it shows that one or more 
syllables of a word are carried forward to the next line. 

8. [ " ] The I}i(Bresi8^ placed over the latter of two vowels, shows 
that tliey are not a diplithong ; as, aerial. 

4. [^ ] The Acute Accent marks the syllable which requires the 
principal stress in pronunciation ; as, equal^ equal'ity. It is some* 
times used in opposition to the grave accent, to distinguish a close 
or short vowel, or to denote the rising inflection of the voice. 

6. [*] The tri'ave Accent is used, in opposition to the acute, to 
distinguish an open or long vowel, or to denote the falling inflection 
of the voice. 

6. [a] The Circumflex generally denotes either the broad sound 
of a, or an unusual and long sound given to some other vowel ; as 
in eoldU dll^ htir^ machine^ move^ hull, 

7-1^] The Breve is used to denote either a close vowel, or a syl- 
lable of short quantity ; as, rd/oen^ to devour. 
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8. [•] The Ma>cron is used to denote either an open vowel of a 
syllable of long quantity ; as, r&ven^ a bird. 

9. [ ] or [♦***f The Ellipda denotes theonaission of some 

letters or words ; as, K—g for king, 

10. [ A ] The Caret shows where to insert words that have been 
accidentally omitted. 

11. [ I ] The Brace serves to unite a triplet, or to connect sev- 
eral terras with something to which they are all related. 

12. [ § ] The /Sfec^ion marks the smaller divisions of a book or 
chapter ; and, with the help of numbers, serves to abridge refer- 
ences. 

18. [ T ] The Pa/ragraph (chiefly used in the Bible) denotes the 
commencement of a new subject. The parts of discourse which 
are called paragraphs, are, in general, sufficiently distinguished, by 
beginning a new line, and carrying the first word a little forwards 
or backwards. 

14. [""] The Guillemets^ or Qiwtatian Points, distinguish words 
that are taken from some other author or speaker. A quotation 
within a quotation is marked with single points ; which, when both 
are employed, are placed within the others. 

15. [[]] The Crotehsts, or Brackets, generally inclose some cor- 
rection or ex()lanation, or the subject to be explained ; as, " He 
[the speaker] was of a different opinion." 

16. [1^*] The Index, or Hand, points out something remarkable. 

17. [ * ] The Asterisk, [ t ] the Obelisk, [ J J the Double Dagger, and 
[ II ] the Parallels, refer to marginal notes. The letters of the alpha- 
bet, or the numerical ^wre«, may be used for the same purpose. 

16- [ *** ] The Asterism, or Three Stars, a sign not veiy often 
used, is placed before a long or general note, to mark it as a note, 
without giving it a particular reference. 

19. [ 9 ] The Cedilla, is a mark which is sometimes set under a 
letter to show that its sound, in the given word, is soft; as in 
facade, where the c sounds as «. 



CHAPTER n.— UTTERANCE. 

Utterance is the art of vocal expression. It 
includes the principles of pronunciation and elo- 
cution. 

SECTIOIf I. — OF PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation, as distinguished from elocution, 
is the utterance of words taken separately. 

Pronunciation requires a knowledge of the just 
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powers of the letters in all their combinations, and 
of the force and seat of the accent. 

1. The JuBt Powers of the letters are those sounds which are 
given to them hy the hest. readers. 

2. Accent is the peculiar stress which we lay upon some particu- 
lar syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distinguished from 
and above the rest ; as, grdrn'-mar^ gram-maf-ri-an. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its syllables a&- 
oented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinctness, 
we often give a secondary, or less forcible accent, to an other sylla- 
ble ; as, to the last of tetn'-per-a-turef^ and to the second of in-dem'- 
ni'ji^'tion. 

A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds, a clear 
articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well placed accent, 
and a distinct utterance of the miaocented syllables, distinguish the 
elegant speaker. 

SECTION n. — OF ELOCUTION. 

Elocution is the utterance of words that are 
arranged into sentences, and that form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge, and right ap- 
plication, of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and 
tones. 

1. EmphoBia is the peculiar stress which we lay upon some par- 
ticular word or words in a sentence, which are thereby distin- 
guished from the rest as being more especially significant. 

2. Pavses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally to re- 
lieve the speaker, and to render language intelligible and pleasing. 
The duration of the pauses should be proportionate to the degree 
of connexion between the parts of the discourse. 

3. InflectioTis are those peculiar variations of the human voice, by 
which a continuous sound is made to pass from one note, key, or 
pitch, into an other. The passage of the voice from a lower to a 
higher or shriller note, is called the rising inflection ; — the passage 
of the voice from a higher to a lower or graver note, is called the 
fallingHnflection, 

These two opposite inflections may be heard in the following ex- 
amples: 1. The rising^ "Do you mean to gof^^ — 2. The falling^ 
-* When will you go ?" * 

Obs, — Questions that may be answered by yes or no^ require the 
rising inflection: those that demahd any other answer, must be 
uttered with the falling inflection. 

4. Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend upon 
the feelings of the speaker. They are what Sheridan denominates 
" the language of emotions." And it is of the utmost importance 
that they be natural, unaflected, and rightly adapted to the subject 
and to the occasion ; for upon them, in a great measure, dependi 
all that is pleasing or luter&stiiig in elocution. 
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CHAPTEE m.— FIGUEES. 

A figure, in grammar, is an intentional devia- 
tion from the ordinary spelling, formation, con- 
struction, or application of words. There arCj 
accordingly, figures of Orthography, figures of 
Etymology, figures of Syntax, and figures of 
Rhetoric. When figures are judiciously employ- 
ed, they both strengthen and adorn expression. 
They occur more frequently in poetry than in 

{)rose ; and several of them are merely poetic 
icenses. 

SECTION I. — FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A figure of Orthography is an intentional de- 
viation from the ordinary or true spelling of a 
word. 

The principal figures of Orthography are two ; namely, Mi-mef'Sii 
end Ar'chO'idm. 

1. Mimesis is a ludicrous imitation of some mistake or mispro- 
nunciation of a word, in which the error is mimicked by a false 
spelling, or the taking of one word for an other ; as, " Maister^ 
says he, have you any wery good weal in yoar vdllet ?" — Columbian 
Orator, p. 292. " Ay, he was pom at Monmoutli, Captain Gower." 
— Shak. " I will description the matter to you, if you be capa^dty 
of ity-^Id. 

" Perdigious ! I can hardly stand." — Lloyd. 

2. An Archaism is a word or phrase expressed according to an- 
cient usage, and not according to our modern orthography; as. 
*' Newe grene chese of smalle clammynes comforteihe a hotte stomah^i, 
— T. Patnbl: TooMs Diioersions^ ii, 132. 

" With him was rev'rend Contemplation pight^ 
Bow-bent with eldy his beai'd of snowy hue." — Beattie. 

SECTION II. — FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY, 

A figure of Etymology is an intentional devia- 
tion from the ordinary formation of a word. 

The principal figures of Etymology are eight; namely, -4 -j?A«w^- 
«-«M, Pros^'the-sis^ Synf-co-pe, A-pocf-o-pe, Par-ago'ge^ jDi-an^-e-siSj 
Syi^^asT'^e-siSy and Tmef-sis, 
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1. AphoBreni is the elision of some of the initial letters of a word ; 
as, ^gainsty V^ti, ^neath^ — for agaiiut^ began^ beneath, 

2. Prosthesis is the prefixing of an expletive syllable to a word ; 
ds, odowD, appaid, ^trown, evanished, — for down^ paid, strown, 
vanished, 

3. Syncope is the elision of some of the middle letters of a word ; 
M, meicine, for medicine ; ^en, for eiaefn ; o^er, for over, 

4. Apocope is the elision of some of the final letters of a word ; 
as, tho\ for though ; th\ for the ; Vother, for the other, 

5. Pa^ragoge is the annexing of an expletive syllable to a word ; 
as, voithouten, for without ; my deary ^ for my dea/r, 

6. Dimresis is the separating of two vowels that might form a 
diphthong ; as, cooperate^ not cooperate ; orthoepy, not orthcBpy, 

7. Synaresis is the sinking of two i yllables into one ; as, seest, 
for seest ; tacked, for tach-ed, 

Obs. — When a vowel is entirely suppressed in pronunciation, 
(whether retained in writing or not,) the consonants connected 
with it, fall into an other syllable : thus, loved or loxi*d^ lovest or 
hv^st, are monosyllables, except in solemn discourse, in which the 
e is made vocal. 

8. Tmens is the inserting of a word between the parts of a com- 
pound; aj, "On which side «>«?«• ;*•—" To us wardf* — "'^o CK>d 
ward" — BMe, 

SECTION III. — FIGURES OP SYNTAX. 

A figure of Syntax is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary construction of words. 

The principal figures of Syntax are five ; namely, M-lipf-sio, Pld- 
o^nasm, Syt-tep^-sis, Bn-alf-ta-ge, and JEy^per^'ba-ton, 
" 1. Ellipsis is the omission of some words which are necessary to 
complete the construction, but not necessary to convey the mean- 
ing ; as, " ' Who did this ?' * P [did it,]'' Such words are said to 
be understood ; because they are received as belonging to ^ he sen- 
tence, though they are not uttered. 

2. Pleorutsm is the introduction of superfluous words. This figure 
is allowable only, when in animated discourse, it abruptly intro- 
duces an emphatic word, or repeats an idea to impresE it more 
strongly; as, ^i^ that hath ears to hear, let him hear!'' — ^* I know 
thee who thou art,'^ A pleonasm is sometimes impressive aad ele- 
gant ; but an unemphatic repetition of the same idea, is one of th« 
worst faults of bad writing. 

8. Syllepsis is agreement formed according to the figurative sense 
of a word, or the mental conception of the thing spoken of, and not 
according to the literal or common use of the term ; it is therefore, 
in general, connected with some figure of rhetoric : as, " The Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory.*' — 
John, i, 14. " Then Philip went down to the dty of Samaria, and 
preached Christ unto them,^ -^Acts, viii, 6. " While M>ening draws 
her crimson curtain round." 
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4. Enallage is the use of one part of speech, or of one modifica- 
tion for an other. This figure borders closely upon solecism.* It 
is a license sparingly indulged in poetry, and fashion has given it 
at least one form in prose ; as, 

" You know that you are Brutus that speak this." — Shak, 
" They fall sueeesske Qy,] and suecesme [ly] rise." — Fope, 
" Than whom [who] none higher sat." — Milton, 
" So furious was that onset^s shock, 
Destruction's gates at once unlock.''^ — JSbgg. 

5. Hyperbaton is the transposition of words ; as, ^^ He wanders 
earth around^^'* — " Ring» the world with the vain stir." This figure 
is much employed in poetry. A judicious use of it confers harmony, 
variety, strength, and vivacity, upon composition. But care should 
be taken lest it produce ambiguity or obscurity. 

SECTION IV. — ^FIGURES OP RHETORIC. « 

A figure of Ehetoric is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary application of words. 

Numerous departures from perfect simplicity of diction occur in 
almost every kind of composition. They are mostly founded on 
some similitude or relation of things, which, by the power of imag- 
ination, is rendered condacive to ornament or illustration. 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are fourteen ; namely, Sim'-i-le^ 
MeiJ-a-phoTy AV-lZ-go^^ Me-ton'y-myy Sypred'dihche^ Hy-pef''h0'l6^ 
Visf'ion, A'posf'tro'phe^ Per-eon'-i-frca'-tion^ Er-o-telm^ Mc-pho-nt!' 
its, Anrtith'-e-m^ Gli'-max^ and I'-ro-ny. 

1. A Simile is a simple and express comparison ; and is generally 
introduced by like^ as^ or so ; as, 

'' At first, like thunder^s distant tone, 
The rattling din came rolling on." — Bbgg, 

2. A Metaphor is a figure that expresses the resemblance of two 
objects, by applying either the name, or some attribute, adjunct, 
or action, of the one, directly to the other ; as, 

" His eye was morning^ s brightest ray,^^ — JSogg, 
"Beside him sleeps the warrior's bow." — Id. 

8. An Allegory is a continued narration of fictitious events de- 
signed to represent and illustrate important realities. Thus the 
psalmist represents the Jewish nation under the symbol of a ^ine : 
" Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou hast cast out the 
heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst 

* Deviations of this kind are, in general, to be qpnsidered solecisms ; otherwise the 
ru/es of grammar woald be of no use or authority. Deap/iaUer^ an ancient Latin gram- 
marian, gave an improper latitude to this figure, under the name of AntiptoHa ; and 
Behourt and others extended it still fUrther. But Sanctma says, " AnHptoH grants 
maticorumfi niMl imperititM^ quod figmentum si easet verum, fnutra qwBreretur^ 
quern casum verba rsgerenV^ And the Messieurs J>e Port Royal reject the figure 
altogether. There are, however, some changes of this liind, which the grammarian is 
not competent to condemn, though they do not aoaord with the ordinary principles of 
•oostructioQ. 
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cause it to take deep root; and it filled the land. The hills were 
covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like 
the goodly cedars." — Psalms^ Izxx, 8. 

4. A Metonymy is a change of names. It is founded on some 
snch relation as that of cause and effect^ of subject and adjunct^ of 
jplaee and inluibitanty of container and thing contained^ or of sign 
and thing signijied : as, " God is our salvation ;" i. e., Saviour.^^ 
" He was the sigh of her secret soul ;" i. e., the youth she loved. — 
"They smote the city ;^^ i. e., citizens. — "My son, give mo thy 
heart ;" i. e., affection, — " The scept/re shall not depart from Judah ;" 
i. e., kindly power, 

5. Synecdoche is the naming of a whole for a part, or of a part 
for the whole; as, "This roof\\, e., house] protects you." — "Kow 
the year [i. e., summer] is beautiful." — Thomson, 

6. Hyperbole is extravagant exaggeration, in which the imagina- 
tion is indulged beyond the sobriety of truth ; as, 

" The sky shrunh upward with unusual dread^ 
And trembling Tiber div^d beneath his bedy — Dry den, 

7. Vision, or Imagery, is a figure by which the speaker repre- 
sents the objects of his imagination, as actually before his eyes, and 
present to his senses ; as, 

" Andromache — ^thy griefs I dread ; 
I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led." — Pope, 

8. Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course of the subject, 
into an animated address ; as, " Death is swallowed up in victory. 
O Death I where is thy sting ? O Grave 1 where is thy victory ?" 
—1 Oor,, XV, 54. 

9. Personification is a figure by which, in imagination, we ascribe 
intelligence and personality to unintelligent beings or absti'act qual- 
ities; as, 

"Lo, steel-clad War his gorgeous standard rears!" — Rogers, 
"Hark! Truth proclaims, thy triumphs cease!" — Id, 

10. Erotesis is a figure in which the speaker adopts the form of 
interrogation, not to express a doubt, but in general confidently to 
assert the reverse of what is asked ; as, " Hast thou an arm like 
God 1 or canst thou thunder with a voice like him V—Job, xl, 9. 

11. Ecph^nesis is a pathetic exclamation, denoting some violent 
emotion of the mind ; as, " O Liberty ! O sound once delightful to 
every Eoman ear! O sacred privilege of Roman citi2senship I — once 
sacred— -now trampled upon!" — Cic&ro, 

12. Antithesis is a placing of things in opposition to heighten 
their effect by contrast ; as, 

" Contrasted faults through all their manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue ; 
And, e'en in penance, planning sins anew." — Goldsmith, 

13. GlimaaR is a figure in which the sense is made to advance by 
successive steps, to rise gradually to what is more and more im- 
C^ortant and interesting, or to descend to what is more and moro 
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minnte and particular; as, "Tribulation worketh patience; and 
patience, experience ; and experience, hope." — Eom.^ v, 3. 

14. Irony is a figure in which the speaker sneeringly utters the 
direct reverse of what he intends shall be understood ; as, " We 
have, to be sure, great reason to believe the modest man would nol 
sak him for a debt, when he pursues his IHq?'^ -^ Cicero, 



CHAPTER IV.— VERSIFICATION. 

Versification is the art of arranging words into 
lines of correspondent length, so as to produce 
harmony by the regular alternation of syllables 
differing in quantity. 

SECTION I. — OF QUANTITY. 

The Quantity of a syllable, is the relative portion of time occu- 
pied in uttering it. In poetry, every syllable is considered to be 
either long or short. A long syllable is reckoned to be equal to 
two short ones. 

Obs. 1.— The quantity of a syllable does not depend on the sound 
of the vowel or diphthong, but principally, on the degree of accent- 
ual force with which the syllable is uttered, whereby a greater or 
less portion of time is employed. The open vowel sounds are those 
which are the piost easily protracted, yet they often occur in the 
shortest and feeblest syllables. 

Obs, 2. — ^Most monosyllables are variable, and may be made either 
long or short as suits the rhythm. In words of greater length, the 
accented sylAble is always long ; and a syllable immediately before 
or after that which is accented, is always short. 

SECTION n. — OP RHYME. 

Rhyme is a similarity of sound, between the last syllables of dif- 
ferent lines. Blank verse is verse without rhyme. 

Obs. — ^The principal rhyming syllables are ^ways long. Double 
rhyme adds one short syllable ; triple rhyme, two. Such syllables 
are redundant in iambic and anapestic verses. 

SECTION ni. — OF POETIC FEET. 

A line of poetry consists of successive combinations of syllables, 
called j^*. Apoetie/ooty in English, consists either of two or of 
three sylla^es. 

The principal English feet are the lamhia^ the Troche, the Ana- 
pett^ and the Dactyl, 
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1. The lambu*^ or lamb^ is a poetic foot confiisting of a shor^ 
syllable and a long one ; as, hetray^ confm, 

a. The Trochee is a poetic foot consistiDg of a loog syllable and a 
short one ; as, JuUeful^ petUsh. 

8. The Anapeat is a poetic foot consisting of two short syllables 
and one long one; as, contnwene^ aequieace. 

4. The Dactyl is a poetic foot coDsisting of one long syllable and 
two short ones ; as, labourer^ possible. 

We have, accordingly, foub kinds of verse, or poetic measure ; 
JwnbiCj Trochaic^ Anapestic^ and Dactylic. 

SECTION IV. — OF SOANNING. 

Scanning^ or Scanmn^ is the dividing of verses into the feet wbicli 
compose them. 

I. In Iambic verse^ the stress is laid on the even syllables, and the 
odd ones are short. / 

EXAMPLES. 

"F6r praise | t5o d§arl-ly lOv'd | 5r wfirm|-ly sOnght, 
Enfee|-bleB all j inter] -nal strength | of thought.*^ 

" With sol|-6mn adl-6ra|-ti6n down | they cast 
Their crowns | inwove | with am|-arant | and gold.'' 

n. In Trochaic verse^ the stress is laid on the odd syllables, and 
the even ones are short. Single-rhymed trochaic omits the final 
short syllable, that it may end with a long one. This kind of 
verse is tlie same as iambic would be without the initial short syl- 
lable. 

EXAMPLES. 

" R6und k I h6ly | calm dlfl-ftlslng. 
Love of f peace and | lonely || musing." 

' Single Rhyme. 

"Restless I mortfis | toil f5r J naught; 
Bliss in | vain from | earth is | sought." 

III. In Anapestic verse^ the stress is laid on every third syllablet 
The first foot of an anapestic line, may be an iambus. 

EXAMPLE. 

" At thS cl6se I 5f th« day, | whSn thS ham|-16t Is sfill, 
And morl-tals the sweets | of forget | -fulness prove, 
When nought | but the tor|-rent is heard | on the hUl, 
And nought | bat the nightj-ingale's song | in the ^ove.'^ 

IV. In Dactylic verse^ the stress is laid on the first, the fourth, 
the seventh, and the tenth syllable. Full Dactvlic forms triple 
rhyme. When one of the final short syllables is omitted, the rhyme 
is double ; when both, single. Dactylic with single rhyme, is the 
same as anapestic would be without its initial short syllables. Dac- 
tylic measure is rather uncommon ; and, when employed, is seldom 
perfectly regular. 
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EXAMPLE. 

Hcly Snd I pHre Sre thS | pleasiires bf \ piSty, 
Drawn ir5in th6 | fount&ia 6f I m6rcy &nd | l6ve ; 

Endless, ex|-han8t}ess, ex|-empt from sajtiety, 
Rising nnj-earthly and | soaring a|-boye. 

Obs, — ^The more pure these several kinds of poetic measure ars 
preserved, the more exact and complete is the chime of the verse. 
Bat, to avoid disagreeable monotony, the poets generally indulge 
tome variety ; not so muchf however, as to confound the drift of 
the rhythmical pulsations. 



APPENDII. 

A KEY 

TO THE 

EXASIPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 



[To task the learner, is right to puzzle him, is wrong. All embarrassment ia 
a bar t^progreas ; all stopping or fidtering in rehearsal, is a disagreeable waste of 
time. These, therefore, should be prevented as ftillj as they can be; and the redter, 
especially if he be in a school-class, should be prompted to go always through his part 
with a free, unhesitating, and manlike utterance. Instruction and exercise, in due 
rotation, are the yonne grammarian's carriage-wheels, both foro and hind; but his 

E regress in the course, like that of him who rides the velocipede, depends mainly on 
is own efforts. If any one need this Key, let him use It ; those who do Bot need it, 
will not care to turn to it 

The examples of False Syntax, of which the following sentences are the fhll amended 
readings, shonid be corrected orally by the pupil, according to the fbrmules which are 
gi\ren In the fifth chapter of Part Third; and afterwards these corrections may be used 
as examples for parnng^ if more texts for that sort of exercise be desired. The first 
example of each lesson is not inserted here, becaoae It is fiilly corrected in the for- 
mule.j 

Lesson I.--TJndeb Rule II. — ^Nominatites. 

2. Se that loiters by the way, may be belated. 8. Thei/ that 
labour, should be rewarded. 4. We who are spared, ought to be 
thankful. 6. You and / are equally concerned. 6. Are not tkou 
and he related ? 7. My brother is older than /. 8. He cannot read 
89 well as thou, 9. Who fastened the door 1 L 10. Who do yon 
suppose did it? 

Lesson II. — Under Rule III. — Apposition. 

2. That was the tailoress, she that made my clothes. 3. I saw 
your friend, 7Jm that was here last winter. 4. Dennis, the gai> 
dener, he that gave me the tulips, has promised me a piony. 

Lesson III. — ^Undeb Rule Y. — ^Pbonoitns. 

2. Every one must judge of his own feelings. 8. "We may bo 
displeased with a person without hating him, 4. I poured water 
on the embers to quench them, 6. Ask her for the scissors, and 
bring them to me. 6. He had sown the oats, and they had already 
sprung up. 

Lesson IV. — Under Rule VI. — ^Pronouns. 
2, The people will not relinquish their rights. 8. The cWrgy 
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had declared tlieir intention. 4. The party disagreed among them- 
selves, 5. The corainittee were unanimous, and this is tlt^eir award. 
6. The company then renewed tJieir claims. 

Lesson Y. — ^Undeb Rule VIL — ^Pkonouns. 

3. Avoid lightness and frivolity : they are allied to folly. 8. 
Truth and honesty cannot fail of t?ieir reward. 4. Learning and 
good sense always adorn tJieir possessor. 5. Banish envy and 
strife, lest they utterly destroy your peace. 6. Cherish love and 
xmity : t?iey are the life of society. 

Lesson YL — ^Undeb Rule YIIL — ^Peonofns. 

2. Can justice or truth change its nature? 8. One or the otiier 
must relinquish his claim. 4. Neither the lion nor the tiger will 
bow his neck to the yoke. 6. The horse or the ox will lend thee 
his strength. 6. Neither my father nor my master would give his 
consent. 

Lesson YII. — Undeb Rule IX. — ^Yerbs. 

2- Appearances a/re often deceptive. 3. The propriety of such 
restrictions is doubtful. 4. There c^e windows on three sides of 
the room. 5. Thou seest the diflSculties with which I am sur- 
rounded. 6. What do all my exertions avail ? 

Lesson YIIL — ^Undeb Rule X. — ^Yerbs. 

2. The nobility were assured that he would not interpose. 8. 
The committee Tta/oe attended to their appointment. 4. The ma- 
jority were disposed to adopt the measure. 6. All the world are 
spectators of your conduct. 6. Blessed are the people that know 
the joyful sound. 

Lesson IX. — Undeb Rule XI. — ^Yerbs. 

2. Temperance and exercise preserve health. 8. My love and 
affection towards thee remain unaltered. 4. Wealth, honour, and' 
happiness, /(?r««^ the indolent. 6. My flesh and my h^art fail, 6. 
In all his works, there are sprightliness and vigour. 

Lesson X. — ^Under Rule XIT. — Yerbs. 

2. No axe or hammer h>as ever awaJcened an echo here. 3. What 
the heart or the imagination dictates^ flows readily. 4. Neither 
authority nor analogy supports such an opinion. 6. Either ability 
or inclination was wanting. 6. He comes — nor want nor cold his 
course delays. 

Lesson XI. — ^Undeb Rule XIII. — ^Yeebs. 

2. Does not he waste his time, and neglect his lessons? 3. Did 
not she send, and give you this information? 4. Their honours 
are departing, and coming to an end. 6. He had retired to big 
farm, and hs appeared to be happy there. 6. He was elected to 
the office, but he would not serve. 
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Lbbson XII. — ^IJndbb liuLE XX. — Objkotivks. 

2. Th6e onlv have I chosen. 8. Whom shall we send on this 
errand ? 4. My father allowed my brother and me to accompany 
him. 6. Him that is idle and mischlevons, reprove sharply. 6. 
Whom should I meet but my old friend I 

Lesson XIII. — ^Undkb Rule XXL— -Same Oases. 

2. We thought it was thou, 8. I would act the same part, if I 
were he, 4. It could not have been she, 5. It is not /, that he is 
angry with. 6. They believed it to be me. 

Lesson XIV. — Undeb Bulb XXII. — Objectives. 

2. Let that remain a secret between you and m«. 8. I lent the 
book to some one, I know not v>hom, 4. Let no quarrel occur 
among m three fellows. 6. Whom did he inquire for t TKte, 6. 
From him that is needy, turn not away. 

Lesson XV. — ^Under Rule XXIII. — ^Infinitives. 

2. Please to excuse my son's absence. 8. Oause every man to 
go out from me. 4. Forbid them to enter the garden. 5. Do you 
not perceive it to move? 6. Allow others to discover yoni^ merit. 
7. He was seen to go in at that gate. 

Lesson XVI. — Undeb Rule XXIV. — ^Infinitives. 

2. I felt a chilling sensation cree/p over me. 8. I have heard him 
mmtvm the subject. 4. Bid the boys eome in immediately. 5. I 
dare 9a/g he has not got home yet. 6. Let no rash promise &« 
mo/S^e, 

Lesson XVII. — ^Undeb Rule XXV. — ^N"om. Absolute. 

2. / being young, they deceived me. 8. They refusing to com- 
ply, I withdrew. 4. The child is lost ; and /, whither shall I go ? 
o. Thou being present, he would not tell what he knew. 6. Arise, 
and gird thyself, O thou that sleepest I 7. O wretched we ! shut 
from the light of hope I 8. " Thou too ! Brutus, my son i" cried 
Cfidsar overcome. 

9. ^^ But he^ the chieftain of them all, 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall."— IT. ScoU. 

Lesson XVIII. — Undeb Rule XXVI. — Subjunctives. 

2. I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rain. 8. If 
thou^?* as I do, we should soon decide. 4. I knew thou wa^t not 
slow to hear. 5. Let him take heed lest he fall, 6. If thou caet 
me off, I shall be miserable. 7. I believed, whatever w&re the 
issue, all would be well. 8. If he M^efre an impostor, he must have 
been detected. 
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